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THE RISEN SAVIOUR, GLORIOUS IN HIS VICTORY 
ENTERS YOUR LIFE. 


“Behold, I am with you 


sul, 
Alleluia, Alleluia, 
Alleluia!” 
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Light out of darkness 
Life out of death 
Love out of pain 
Joy out of penance 
That is Easter! 
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Shape your life in Christ 
Intensify your Christian 
spirit 
Inspire others 
Fulfill your apostloate 
With th 
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Let this EASTER BOOK 
bring you 
Peace and joy 
Holiness and blessing 
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A NEWLY FOUND EASTER HOMILY BY 
ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM? 


LESSED be God, 
for now stars shine on earth more brilliant than those in the heavens, 
These stars [the neophytes] are on earth because of Him who came 
down from heaven to earth. And not only are they visible on earth 
but —a new marvel! —they shine out in broad daylight. Stars in 
daytime, more brilliant than those of the night: for the latter fade 
from view when the sun rises, but the former, because of the coming 
of the Sun of Justice, shine forth with even greater splendor. Have 
you ever seen stars shining when the sun was ablaze in the sky? 

2. The stars of night will disappear when all things perish at the 
end of the world, while these stars of daytime will become more 
radiant still. With regard to the first, the Gospel says that “the stars 
will fall from heaven as the leaf falls from the vine” (Matt. 24:29; 
Is. 34:4). But of the others it says, “The just will shine like the sun 
in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 13:43). 

3. What does the Gospel mean when it says: “As the leaf falls 
from the vine, so the stars will fall from heaven”? As long as the 


vine nourishes the clusters of grapes it needs the protection of the 
leaves, but when it has delivered its fruit, it also sheds its mantle of 
leaves. So it is with the entire universe. As long as it contains within 


In October 1955, one of the most important discoveries of patristic texts 
in modern times was made by the Assumptionist Fr. Antoine Wenger in the 
library of the monastery of Stavronikita on Mount Athos: a Greek codex 
containing eight hitherto unedited mystagogical catecheses by St. John Chry- 
sostom. The first two are addressed to the baptismal candidates before Easter; 
Catechesis III (which we present in translation) to the newly baptized on 
Easter morning; and the remaining five to these same neophytes on the fol- 
lowing days of Easter week. Internal evidence points to Antioch, probably the 
Easter of 390, i.e., before the saint’s call to the see of Constantinople. Cate- 
chesis III is the only one of the series previously known, but only in an 
unsatisfactory Latin version. In the remarkably brief time of a little more 
than two years, the catecheses appeared, with critical apparatus, commen- 
tary and translation into French, as Vol. 50 of Sources Chrétiennes: Jean 
Chrysostome: Huit Catéchéses Baptismales Inédites. Their chief value, obvi- 
ously, lies in the new light they throw on the baptismal liturgy of Antioch 
towards the close of the fourth century. But doctrinally and catechetically, 
too — not to speak of homiletically! — they are of considerable interest. The 
redemptive history realized anew in the sacraments of initiation furnishes the 
chief source of lasting motivation for Chrysostom “the moralist.” 
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itself the human race, the sky keeps the stars as the vine does the 
leaves. But in the time to come, when there will be no night, there 
will be no more need of stars. 

4. The stars in the firmament are composed of fire. Such too is the 
substance of these stars of which we are speaking. In the case of the 
former, it is question of a sensible fire; in that of the latter, of a 
spiritual fire. For it is said: “He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire” (Matt. 3:11). And the names of these stars? Those 
in the skies are named Orion, Arcturus, Vesper, and Lucifer. But 
these stars in our midst are not evening stars; all are stars of rising 
dawn. 


THE MANIFOLD GRACES OF BAPTISM 


5. “Blessed be God” (let us say it once again), “who alone does 
wondrous things” (Ps. 71:18), who makes all things and renews 
them. Those who yesterday were captives are today free men and 
citizens of the Church. Those who were formerly living in the shame 
of sin are now living in confidence and in justice. They are not only 
free, but saints ; not only saints, but just men; not only just men, but 
sons ; not only sons, but heirs ; not only heirs, but brothers of Christ ; 
not only brothers of Christ, but His co-heirs; not only His co-heirs, 
but His members; not only His members, but temples; not only 
temples, but instruments of the Holy Spirit. 

6. “Blessed be God, who alone does wondrous things!” You have 
seen how numerous are the benefits of baptism. There are many who 
believe that its unique benefit is the remission of sins, yet we have 
counted as many as ten positive blessings conferred by it. It is for this 
reason that we baptize even infants, though they have no sins, so that 
they may obtain justice, sonship, inheritance, the grace of being 
brothers and members of Christ and of becoming the dwelling place 
of the Holy Spirit. 

7. You, then, my beloved brothers —if I may be permitted to 
call you brothers! For I indeed participated in the same birth as 
yourselves, although afterwards, through my negligence, I lost this 
perfect and authentic brotherhood. Allow me, nevertheless, to call 
you brothers, on account of the great love I have for you, and permit 
me to invite you to display a zeal commensurate with the great dig- 
nity that has been granted you. 
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THE COMBAT WITH THE DEVIL 
8. The time preceding baptism was like a period of training and 
exercise for the pardoning of your sins. From today onward, how- 
ever, you are in the arena, the battle is joined, and you are under the 
public eye. And not only the human race but the angelic hosts too 
behold your contest. For Paul cries out in his letter to the Corin- 
thians : “We have been made a spectacle to the world, and to angels, 
and to men” (1 Cor. 4:9). The angels, then, contemplate us and the 
Lord of the angels presides over the combat. This is for us not only 
an honor but a reason for confidence. When, in fact, He who has 
delivered up His soul for us is judge of these our contests, what honor 
and assurance does this not give us? 

9. In the Olympic contests, the judge places himself between the 
two combatants without favoring either, and awaits the issue. If he 
stands between the two it is because his sympathy is divided between 
them. In our contest with the devil, Christ does not stand between us, 
He is entirely on our side. How do we know this? Because when we 
entered the lists He anointed us, whereas He chained our adversary. 
He anointed us with the oil of gladness, while He bound him with 
unbreakable bonds to paralyze him in his attacks on us. And if I 
should happen to stumble, He extends His hand to me and raises me 
to my feet. For it is written: “Tread upon serpents and scorpions, 
and upon all the power of the enemy” (Luke 10:19). 

10. The demon, after his victory, is threatened with gehenna. I, if! 
am victorious, receive the crown. If he triumphs, he is punished. To 
show you how he is punished precisely when he prevails, I will cite 
an example. He vanquished Adam and caused him to fall. And the 
price of his victory? “On your belly shall you crawl, dust shall you 
eat, all the days of your life” (Gen. 3:14). If God punished the 
earthly serpent with such severity, what chastisement will he not 
inflict on the spiritual serpent? If such was the condemnation of the 
instrument, it is clear that a far more terrible punishment awaits the 
one who used the instrument. Moreover, a loving father who lays 
hands on the murderer of his son does not limit himself to punishing 
this murderer but also breaks his sword; so too Christ, face to face 
with the devil, the murderer of men, not only punished him but 
shattered his power. 

11. Let us have confidence then, and prepare for these assaults. 
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Christ has clothed us with arms more resplendent than gold, more 
resistant than steel, more ardent and cutting than any flame, lighter 
than any breath. For these arms are of such a nature that we do not 
bend under their weight. They give us wings, they lighten our mem- 
bers, and if we wish to take flight toward the heavens, they are no 
obstacle. These arms are of an entirely new nature, for the type of 
combat also is new. I who am only a man, am obliged to fight against 
the demons ; I who am clothed with flesh, struggle against incorporeal 
powers. Thus God made me a breastplate which is not of metal but 
of justice. He has prepared for me a shield not of bronze but of faith. 
[hold in my hand a sharp sword, the word of the Spirit. My opponent 
shoots his darts, but I have a sword. He is only an archer, I am a foot 
soldier. Furthermore, crafty as he is, the archer does not dare to 
approach us, he can only shoot from a distance. 


THE POWER OF THE BLOOD OF CHRIST 
12. But has God prepared only an armor? No, He has also pre- 
pared a food more powerful than any arms, for He does not want 
you to suffer in the combat, your victory must be that of a man filled 
with joyous strength. For if the devil but sees you returning from the 
Feast of the Lord, he flees more quickly than the wind, he flees as if 
he saw a lion whose jaws breathed fire. And if you show him your 
tongue dyed red with the precious blood, he will not be able to stand 
his ground ; if you show him your empurpled mouth, as a frightened 
animal he will beat a retreat with all speed. 

13.2 Do you wish to know the power of this blood? Let us recall 
the figure found in the ancient writings, let us see what happened in 
Egypt. God was about to inflict the tenth plague on Egypt. He wished 
to destroy their first-born because they would not allow His first- 
born people to depart. What would He do, so that the Jews would 
not be stricken down with the Egyptians, for they all dwelt in the 
same place? Learn the virtue of the figure so that you may better 
understand the power of the truth. The blow sent by God was about 
to strike from heaven and the exterminating angel was making the 
round of the houses. 


*Paragraphs 13-18, without any significant variations, are used in the 
ving for the second nocturn readings of the feast of the Precious Blood, 
yl. 
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14. What did Moses do? “Immolate,” said he, “a lamb without 
blemish and mark your door-posts with its blood” (Ex. 12:21-25). 
What are you saying, Moses? Can the blood of an irrational animal 
save man endowed with reason? Yes, says Moses, not because it is 
blood but because it is the figure of the blood of the Savior. Just as 
the statues of the emperors which have neither souls nor sensation 
protect men endowed with souls and sensation who seek refuge near 
them, not because they are made of bronze but because they are the 
image of the emperor; so this blood deprived of soul and sensation 
saved men endowed with a soul, not because it was blood but because 
it prefigured the blood of the Savior. 

15. On that day the exterminating angel saw the blood which 
marked certain doors and dared not enter. Today, it is not the blood 
of prefiguration marking certain doors which the devil sees; the 
blood he sees on the lips of the faithful is the blood of truth marking 
the door of true temples of Christ. All the more reason, therefore, for 
him to withdraw. For if the mere figure restrained the destroying 
angel, how much more will the reality put the devil to flight. 


THE CHURCH IS FORMED FROM THE SIDE OF CHRIST 
16. Do you wish to know yet more about the virtues of this blood? 


See whence it began to flow and where it took its source. It flows 
from the cross from the side of our Savior. When Jesus, already dead 
(so the Evangelist reports), was still on the cross, the soldier ap- 
proached and opened His side with a lance, and there came forth 
water and blood (John 19:33-34). This water was the symbol of 
baptism, and the blood the symbol of the Eucharist. This is why the 
Evangelist did not say: “There came forth blood and water,” but 
the water came first and then the blood, for first comes baptism and 
then the Eucharist. The soldier, then, opened His side: he pierced 
the rampart of the holy temple, and it is I who entered, found the 
treasure and am enriched by it. Thus was it also with the Lamb. The 
Jews killed the Victim, and I reaped salvation, the fruit of this 
sacrifice. 

17. “And there came forth from his side water and blood.” Do 
not pass by this mystery indifferent, well beloved, for I have yet 
another mystical interpretation to offer you. I said that this water and 
this blood were the symbol of baptism and of the Eucharist. Now it 
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is of these two sacraments that the Church was born, by this “bath 
of regeneration and the renewal by the Holy Spirit” (Tit. 3:5), by 
baptism and by the Eucharist. These symbols of baptism and the 
Eucharist issued from His side. It is from His side, consequently, 
that Christ formed the Church, as Eve was formed from the side of 
Adam. 

18. For this reason Moses, in his account of the first man, has 
him speak of the “bone of my bones, and the flesh of my flesh” (Gen. 
2:23), thereby indicating for our benefit the side of the Savior. For 
just as God took a rib from the side of Adam to form woman, so 
Christ gave us blood and water from His side to form the Church. 
And just as the woman was made while Adam was in the ecstasy 
of sleep, so He gave the blood and water after His death, first the 
water and then the blood. Death in this case corresponded to the 
ecstasy of old, that we may learn that henceforth death is no more 
than a sleep. 

19. You saw how Christ has united to Himself His spouse, you 
saw with what food He nourished us all. It is with this same food that 
we were formed and that we are nourished. As a woman nourishes 
with her own blood and with her own milk the child she has brought 
forth, so Christ nourishes constantly with His own blood those to 
whom He has given life. 

20. As beneficiaries of so great gifts, let us show a great zeal, and 
let us remember the promises of the contract we have made with 
Him. I address myself to all of you, both to those who have just been 
initiated and to those who were initiated years ago. My words are 
for all, since we have all signed a contract with Christ, not with ink 
but with the spirit, not with a pen but with our word. Our word in fact 
serves aS a pen in our covenants with God, as David said: “My 
tongue is the pen of the swift writer” (Ps. 44:2). We have confessed 
the sovereignty of God, we have abjured the tyranny of the devil. 
Such is the signature, such is the covenant, such the contract. 

21. Let us beware lest we relapse, victims of the ancient contract. 
Christ came once. He found the ancestral signature pledged by 
Adam, for it was Adam who began to contract the debt. And it is we 
who have increased the charges by all our subsequent faults. And 
the debt carried with it malediction, sin, death, condemnation by 
the law. Christ suppressed all that and granted us pardon, so that 
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Paul could cry out: “Christ cancelled the decree against us, nailing 
it to the cross” (Col. 2:14). He did not say “effaced it,” he did not 
say “blotted it out,” but “nailed it to the cross,” in order that no 
trace of it remain. It is for this reason that He did not efface it but 
nailed through it. In fact, the nails of the cross cut into it and de- 
stroyed it taking away all its validity for the future. 

22. Nor was it in some obscure corner or in a hidden place that 
the debt was paid, but in sight of the universe, on a high wood. Let 
the angels, He said, let the archangels, let all the powers from on 
high, behold. Let the evil demons too, and the devil himself, those 
who have made us debtors and victims of their usury, let them too 
behold: the contract of debt has been so torn asunder that hence- 
forth they will attack us no more. 


BAPTISM COMPARED TO THE EXODUS FROM EGYPT 


23. Now that the ancient debt is destroyed, let us take care that a 
new account against us be not opened, for there is no second cross, 
there is no second remission by regenerating waters. There is a re- 
mission, true, but not through baptism. Let us not allow ourselves to 
become negligent, I entreat you. You have come out of Egypt, O 
man, do not again seek Egypt and its miseries. Do not think of the 
clay and the bricks any more; for the things of the present life are 
all clay and brick, since gold itself before becoming gold is nothing 
but earth. 

24. The Jews saw miracles, but you also see them, and greater 
and more amazing miracles than those which happened when the 
Jews went forth out of Egypt. You did not see Pharaoh drowned with 
his armies, but you have seen the devil overwhelmed together with 
all his forces. The Jews passed through the sea, you have passed 
through death. They were delivered from the Egyptians, you were 
liberated from the demons. They were freed from barbarous slavery, 
you from the much more onerous slavery of sin. 

25. Do you wish still further evidence that you have been hon- 
ored with the greater favors? The Jews of those days were not able 
to look on the glorified face of Moses, although he was only a man 
in the service of the same Master as they. But you have seen the face 
of Christ in His glory. Hence Paul cries out: “We all, with faces 
unveiled, reflect the glory of the Lord” (2 Cor. 3:18). The Jews had 
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Christ for their support; but just as surely, and more surely, He is 
our support now. For then the Lord accompanied them by reason 
of Moses; He accompanies us now, not only by reason of a new 
Moses [Christ], but also in virtue of your obedience. For the Jews, 
after Egypt came the desert ; for you, after the exodus comes heaven. 
They had an excellent guide and leader in the person of Moses; we 
however have another Moses, God Himself, who guides and governs 
us. 

26. For what, indeed, was the chief characteristic of Moses? 
“Moses,” says Holy Scripture, “was the meekest of all men upon 
earth.” We can also most certainly attribute this quality to our Moses, 
for He is assisted by the Holy Spirit of meekness who is intimately 
consubstantial with Him. Moses in his time raised his hands to 
heaven and the bread of angels, the manna, descended ; our Moses 
raises His hands to heaven and brings down the Food of eternal life. 
The former struck the rock and brought forth rivers of water; the 
latter touches the table, He strikes the spiritual table [the altar], and 
brings forth life-giving streams of the Holy Spirit. It is for this reason 
that this source, the table, is placed in the middle of the church, so 
that from all sides the faithful may flock to it and drink of its saving 
waters. 

27. Since we have such a source, such a fountain of life, and 
since the table overflows with a thousand blessings and inundates 
us with spiritual favors, let us approach with a sincere heart and a 
pure conscience in order to receive grace and mercy to help us in 
time of need: by the grace and mercy of the only-begotten Son of 
God, our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, through whom and with 
whom be to the Father together with the Holy Spirit, glory, honor, 
power, now and always and for eternal ages. Amen. 
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ABSURDITY IN SACRED 
DECORATION 


OMEWHERE in his Mont Saint 
Michel and Chartres, Henry Adams makes the remark that a medi- 
eval artist would sooner have gone about with a landscape painted 
on the back of his coat, than put one in a stained glass window. 
Of course, the nineteenth century turned church windows into 
magic-lantern slides of our Lord’s life. The men of an earlier age 
had a very keen sense of symbolism — a sense which we have al- 
most completely lost. In exchange, we have acquired a rather more 
trite and compulsive need: the appetite for useless decoration and 
for illustration, in the expressive German slang expression, the ap- 
petite for Kitsch. 


SYMBOLISM OR ILLUSTRATION? 


This directly affects our true sense of liturgy and, consequently, 
our inner life of prayer. For while liturgical symbol is a vital and 
effective force in the life of prayer —it plays an active part in our 
worship — mere decoration is inert, confusing, and a kind of dead- 
weight on prayer. It distracts not in the superficial sense of substitut- 
ing one concept for another, but in a deeper way: by drawing us 
from the realm of intuition and of mystery into the more superficial 
level of sentimental fantasy. 

Symbolism fortifies and concentrates the spirit of prayer, but il- 
lustration tends rather to weaken and to dissipate our attention. 
Symbolism acts as a very efficacious spiritual medium. It opens the 
way to an intuitive understanding of mystery — it places us in the 
presence of the invisible. Illustration tends rather to become an 
obstacle, to divert and to amuse rather than to elevate and direct. It 
tends to take the place of the invisible and to obscure it. 

And note that in most cases symbolism is more concrete, more 
visible and tangible, more incarnate than mere decoration. Sym- 
bolic objects are effective by their own actuality, their concrete 
presence and function. Illustrations are rather vague reminders or 
suggestions, stimulants for the senses, meant to encourage a pious 
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mood or to induce a sentimental sense of comfort. They have no 
constructive function, they merely entertain and soothe. 

But when a person seeks the living God, and not mere psycho- 
logical comfort, useless decoration does not entertain, it annoys. 
Needless to say, when the decoration itself is in bad taste, the re- 
sults are even worse. No amount of subjective sincerity can com- 
pletely offset the corrupting effect of vulgarity and materialism in 
prayer. 

To approve of symbolism as we have just done, and to deprecate 
pictorial decoration, is not to say that every detail of liturgical orna- 
ment must be on a plane of high symbolic seriousness, and even 
have some “intellectual content” or precise meaning. There must 
always be room for free artistic play and for the exuberant use of 
line and color when it is really called for. A chasuble does not 
have to be covered with crosses, or fishes, or monograms of the 
holy Name. Simple decorative lines and designs without any spe- 
cific reference to any symbol, are perfectly acceptable and entirely 
in the spirit of the liturgy. They are much more effective than 
labored and unimaginative conventions which repeat over and over 
again an outworn symbolic theme. But what is objectionable above 
all is the illustrative convention which harps on pictorial decora- 
tion without rhyme or reason, and with no concern for propriety 
or good sense. 

There is a fundamental absurdity in using a liturgical vestment 
as a frame for a picture, or, more particularly, a portrait. Cer- 
tainly there is a place for painting, for the ikon, in sacred worship: 
but that place is not on the back of the priest, or on the pall, the 
burse, the chalice veil, etc. The fact that a custom in this sense has 
grown up does not make it any more logical. Customs can some- 
times be very illogical and silly. 


SELECTED ABSURDITIES 
Here is an extreme example of the absurdity of this spirit of illus- 
tration. This morning I said Mass, through no fault of my own, 
in a white chasuble which had, on the back, a picture of a lighted 
candle up against a design of a gothic rose window. Now already 
on the the altar two large candles were burning with bright flames 
perfectly and unobtrusively fulfilling their symbolic function. 
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What possible sense could be made by a picture of a candle 
on the celebrant’s back! We have no rose window in our chapel. 
But certainly the fact that we have none does not mean that we 
need one, still less that the need can be partially fulfilled by a pic- 
ture of one — and, of all places, on the chasuble! An added note 
of absurdity came from the fact that the candle was realistically 
presented with a notch melted out of one side! 

It is quite evident that the inane mentality of the Christmas card 
designer has now reached out into vestment making. What are we 
to suffer next? A bevy of Merry choristers? Santa Claus? or even 
a Plum Pudding? 

Another absurdity: you open the tabernacle, and there is the 
ciborium, covered with a veil. And on the veil, what? A picture 
of a chalice and a host. What need is there of a picture of a host 
on a ciborium full of real hosts? This question may at first seem 
surprising to some. But it will only surprise those who have a 
peculiarly modern mentality alienated from the sense of symbol- 
ism and completely dedicated to “illustration.” I shall give what I 
think is the explanation for this mentality later on. 

The priest stands at the altar, after the consecration. The sacred 
body and blood of the Lord are there before him. And on the 
pall—a highly colored, sugary painting of the divine Infant. I 
say “sugary” because the purpose seems to be to make Him look 
like candy, something “you could eat.” On the burse, an equally 
overpowering, dramatic, even sentimental portrait of the Lord 
crowned with thorns. 

An aid to faith? For one who has a deep sense of the meaning 
of bread and wine, of the reasons why the Lord purposely selected 
these elements for the Sacrament of His love, the accretion of pious 
pictures only confuses and disturbs faith. 

To bring forth these useless stimuli is in reality like adding water 
to wine. You may think you are making the wine “go further” but 
actually you are weakening it. And sometimes one is inclined to 
think that we have weakened the wine to such an extent that the 
Mother of the Lord can say, as she said at Cana, that we have 
none left. 

There is very definitely a place for artistic form and design on 
vestments and sacred objects, but we must conform to the noble 
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logic of liturgical tradition. This logic is symbolic and objective 
and it requires that the sacred objects themselves should have full 
power to exercise their function as signs. 

They are not mere vehicles for other signs, they are signs them- 
selves, and therefore their signification depends first of all on the 
integrity of their own form. Any decorative additions should simply 
reinforce this symbolic character and not distract from it. They 
should be simple, hieratically significant, and perhaps even to a 
great extent abstract, depending on circumstances. 

On the face of the altar, sometimes one sees an elaborately carved 
and even painted representation of the Last Supper — inspired of 
course by Da Vinci. Is this necessary to remind the faithful that the 
Mass is the Lord’s Supper? 

Maybe so, if the altar has lost its true character and no longer 
looks even remotely like a table: if one forgets that Christ Him- 
self is present and active in the priest as well as in the Blessed 
Sacrament and that the altar is at once the supper table and the 
Lord Himself. It may seem logical and even necessary to put a pic- 
ture of Christ on the front of the altar, since without this perhaps 
the faithful will never think that the altar represents Christ. The 
trouble is that even with a picture they probably will not think of 
it either. 

Someone might object that since the rubrics at present prescribe 
that there should be a crucifix on or above the altar during the 
eucharistic Sacrifice, the spirit of the liturgy does call for illustra- 
tion: for a graphic representation of the sufferings of the Savior. 
That is not the idea at all. In the first place, this rubric itself pre- 
sents a problem that has been discussed with some heat. I do not 
intend to discuss it here. The fact remains that it should not be neces- 
sary to have a very large, even life-size, realistic representation of the 
Lord on the cross when the altar already symbolizes the divine 
Savior as priest and as victim. 

In any event, the crucifix is not so much a picture of the passion 
as an eschatological sign of Christ’s victory over sin and death. It 
is a sacred symbol with a sacramental quality of its own, not merely 
an illustration which arouses certain appropriate emotions and “af- 
fections” in the beholder. Certainly it may do this, but such is not 
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the primary function of the crucifix: the psychological effect is 
something derivative. 

The crucifix is not a picture of something that once happened, 
it is a sacred presence, a sign of the Lord, a sign of victory and of 
power. And the efficacy of this great religious sign, the sign which 
makes us Christians before all else, is not necessarily increased by 
its specifically representational character. 

It is certainly essential to the Christian spirit that the crucifix 
should be a true sign of Christ’s suffering and triumph. And this 
truth depends on fidelity to Christian tradition. The sacred crucifix 
is a visual statement of the fundamental dogma of our faith, and 
hence the figure of Lord must at once be recognized as the Christ 
of faith, not as a subjective caricature. But this does not mean that 
realistic graphic representation is essential to the sacred sign. 

On the contrary, while a definitely objective quality of truth is 
demanded, subjective emotionalism tends to lessen the true force 
of the symbol of the cross, and to create a diversion in favor of dra- 
matic appeal which is not universal. It may strongly affect certain 
types and temperaments, but it will also, by that very fact, distract 
or even repel others of diverse character. It is precisely this emo- 
tional tone of subjectivity which paves the way for caricature. 

Let us not forget that the vivid religious expressionism which 
strikes, and sometimes shocks us in modern sacred art, is simply a 
further derivation and purification of the subjectivism and drama 
of the past three centuries. How different are the objectivity and 
serene symbolic calm of the Byzantine and Italian Primitive styles! 

One may object that in the most perfect chalices of the eighth, 
ninth and tenth centuries there are carved figures of personages like 
the Lord and His apostles. Yes, certainly. But these are not mere 
representations. Besides, a chalice has from time immemorial been 
a traditional place for visual symbolism, whether painted or carved. 
In adopting this tradition which flourished everywhere in the west- 
ern world, the Church was simply doing what she did in everything 
else: taking ordinary and familiar things and consecrating them 
to the worship of God. 

Needless to say, the carved figures on a sacred chalice should 
preferably have an austerely simple, hieratic character. They should 
not be efforts to represent psychological states or emotions. In any 
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case, the chalice need not have such figures on it and indeed is usu- 
ally much better without them. 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 
In a word, the use of symbol and design in liturgical vestments and 
sacred objects is absolutely demanded by Catholic tradition. But 
the use of mere illustrative decoration is a modern accretion which 
disturbs the true liturgical effect of the sacred objects and tends to 
divert them, at least potentially, from their true spiritual purpose. 

Actually, there is a kind of crypto-manicheanism that brings 
about this false attitude. We thin that for a mere drinking cup to 
have a sacred and “spiritual” quality, we must add to it a “repre- 
sentation of something spiritual” — a stimulus for religious emotion 
or for psychological experience. In fact, however, a chalice, a vest- 
ment, a candle, or an altar cloth becomes a spiritual and sacred 
thing when its actual, physical entity is consecrated to the service 
of God. 

Indeed, its ordinary form, by which it is adapted simply to its 
natural purpose, is already implicitly spiritual. It requires no cam- 
ouflage in order to find its way into divine worship. It does not 
have to pretend to be something “more” than it actually is. To be 
“spiritual” a sacred object does not need to have its material being 
exorcised in some manner by the superaddition of something “men- 
tal” or “psychological,” having an explicitly and obviously religious 
reference. 

What we need to understand is that the candles on the altar fulfil 
their spiritual function by being candles, by burning, by giving 
light. That candle-light is itself more spiritual than electric light 
insofar as it is simpler, more primitive, more apt to be associated, 
in our minds, with silence, recollection and peace. 

A vestment fulfills its functions by being a garment. It does not 
have to become, at the same time, a holy picture, before it can be 
regarded as spiritual. Its shape, its texture, its color, all contribute 
far more to its “spiritual quality” than any adventitious pictorial 
accretions our fancy may see fit to tack on to it. 

What is the source of this obsession with “illustration” and mere 
pictorial decoration in sacred art? I think in part it comes from an 
unconscious assimilation of the commercial mentality. It comes 
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from the fact that our minds have been corrupted by the spirit of 
advertising. We think in terms of trade-marks, not of symbols. 

In advertising, as we know, symbolism has reached its crudest 
and most degraded condition. Symbols have all but disappeared 
from commercial art, at least in America (Europe is still compara- 
tively enlightened in this respect). Here, we simply present the 
material commodity in its crudest, rawest and most violently appetiz- 
ing form. The idea is to give a picture of the goods that makes the 
consumer want them—and want them so badly that he cannot 
resist. The food in the picture looks “so luscious” that he has to go 
to the phone and order it immediately. It is a question of salesman- 
ship. 

Perhaps our concept of the love of God has been affected by this 
merchandising outlook. Certainly it seems to me that the “illustra- 
tions” I have talked about are simply representations of the “spirit- 
ual good” that is to be found in our liturgy, if it is sufficiently desired. 

There is no question that desire is an essential element in prayer 
but perhaps it would be better to call this desire by a purer and more 
theological name, which is hope. But our liturgical designers, in- 
cluding perhaps chiefly those most innocent and fervent of them, the 
sisters, have ingenuously adopted the advertising technique: but of 
course with all the necessary decorum. They have decided to “show 
us” that good which we have come to Church to seek. The divine 
Child is so sweet that we can delay no longer, we must hasten to 
Communion and enjoy the sensible consolations He brings. 

It is no longer a question of a symbolic presence, of a sacred sign, 
which is itself a concrete and very powerful source of grace. This we 
no longer understand. We think that would be too crude. The litur- 
gical image has to be a picture of something else than itself. It must 
point to something “spiritual” in the sense of “psychological.” “In- 
terior” has now come to mean “subjective.” And, let us face it, it 
means feeling. 

Hence the function of liturgical “illustration” and “decoration” 
is to advertise certain possibilities of emotional satisfaction which 
we can make our own if we go to work and stir up the appropriate 
affections in the depths of our own soul. These illustrations are 
simply advertisements, seeking to arouse in us the desire for a good 
religious feeling — or indeed to impart that feeling directly. 
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I do not deny that there are some people for whom this may work. 
But I question the fact that it is the full and true traditional function 
of sacred art. 

On the contrary, I think it represents a degradation and an im- 
poverishment of Christian symbolism. I think it makes art a destruc- 
tive and dissipating force, which leads the way in the long run to 
an equally unhealthy revulsion in the form of puritanical iconoclasm. 
Indeed, I would imagine that puritanism itself (that classically busi- 
ness-like religion), having first removed valid art and then permitted 
the substitution of more corrupt and popular forms, has paved the 
way for the degradation of sacred art by sentimentality. 

But at all events, the priest at the altar should be seen as Christ 
clothed in the chasuble of His priestly glory, not as a sandwich man 
advertising the emotional satisfactions that are to be derived from 
sacramental devotion. 

Thomas Merton 


THE END OF THE WORLD: 
THE LAST JUDGEMENT 


VERY revealing sign 
of how individualistic our religious outlook has become is the fact 
that many Catholics do not see why there should be a last judgement. 
Each man is judged at death, they say, what then is the point of the 
last judgement? 

This is to limit our religion to an affair between the individual and 
God. It is to forget that the Christian message tells us of a divine plan 
that embraces the entire universe and the whole course of human 
history. Our individual destinies must be seen in the setting of that 
plan. The Scriptures teach us that. 

The particular judgement at death is a truth of our faith, but it is 
only implicitly taught in the Bible. On the contrary, the last judge- 
ment is a constant theme in both the Old and the New Testaments. 

“The Son of Man will come hereafter in his Father’s glory with his 
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angels about him, and he will recompense everyone, then, according 
to his works” (Matt. 16:27). Christ will come again to judge the 
living and the dead. He will come to bring the final establishment of 
the kingdom of God, and that will mean the final separation of the 
good and the evil. Then will there shine out for all to see the goodness, 
justice and mercy of God, the glory of Christ and the holiness of 
the just. 

God has already made known to us His goodness, justice and 
mercy, but much in this world weighs heavily on our minds. Why 
has God allowed such power to evil? Why do the good suffer and the 
wicked prosper? Why is there such cruelty in the animal kingdom? 

We know so little of the plan of God that, despite all that we can 
say, these questions still baffle us. All will be made clear in the last 
judgement when we shall see the completed pattern of God’s work, 
a work of goodness, justice and love. 

It is Christ who carries out this work of God. During His life 
Christ was mocked and rejected ; He is mocked and rejected by many 
even now. When He comes again, it will be with the glory that is His 
due as Lord and King. His splendor will bring joy to those who have 
accepted Him and confusion to those who have despised Him. 

And the just will share His glory. So often they are trampled upon 
in this world. But then? Listen to the Book of Wisdom: 

How boldly, 
then, will the just man appear, to meet his old persecutors, that thwarted 
all his striving! And they, in what craven fear they will cower at the sight 
of him, amazed at the sudden reversal of his fortunes! Inward remorse 
will wring a groan from those hearts: Why, these were the men we made 
into a laughing-stock and a by-word! We, poor fools, mistook the life 
they lived for madness, their death for ignominy; and now ‘i:cy are 
reckoned as God’s own children, now it is among his holy ones that their 
lot is cast (5:1-5). 

What will be the norm of that judgement? By what standard will 
everything be measured? It will be love. Not love in the ordinary, 
human sense, but love in the sense of the love of God which has been 
given to men as their life and destiny. 

God did not create us for the things of this world: not for riches, 
pleasure, earthly power or honor. These have their place, but it is a 
secondary one. God created us to share His life. He made us so that 
we might be taken up into the family life of God and become His 
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children. He wanted us to be united to Him in that love which unites 
the three Persons of the Trinity. 

We receive this love already in our lifetime and our lives will be 
judged according to their conformity to it. And since this love has 
been given to us by Christ and in union with Him, Christ Himself can 
be called the standard by which we shall be judged. How far do our 
lives correspond to Christ? How do they appear when we look at 
them in the light of Christ? 

The love of God is binding upon us. It might seem strange to have 
an obligation to love someone, but we must remember that here the 
offer of love comes from God. God is the one to whom we owe our 
existence and He it is who has established the order of creation. We 
are free to reject God’s offer to share His life, but if we do so we 
inevitably exclude ourselves from the one destiny for which God 
made us and put ourselves outside the order of love which governs 
this universe. 

Our lot will be eternal unhappiness, because we shall be cut off 
from God who alone can satisfy our longing for happiness. That is 
what is meant by the pain of loss. We shall also be out of harmony 
with creation, in conflict with it. That is what is meant by the fire 
of hell. 

All those who spurn God’s plan will be separated from the king- 
dom of the blessed in the final reckoning, and the world will be 
purged of evil. The battle with sin will be over and the just will enjoy 
eternal rest in the possession of God and the enjoyment of His life. 

How will the last judgement take place? We all know the way it 
is usually described. The blowing of the trumpet, the gathering of all 
mankind, the placing of the sheep on the right and the goats on the 
left, and so on. Even the place of the judgement has been given, the 
Valley of Josaphat to the east of Jerusalem. 

All this is symbol. It is a pictorial way of teaching us the essential 
truth, and a literal understanding of these details is not demanded by 
our faith. What we must hoid firmly is that Christ will come as judge, 
that the good will be finally separated from the evil and that the 
justice of God and the glory of Christ will be made manifest when 
the completed plan of God is revealed for all to see. 

The last judgement has its preparation in history. St. John teaches 
us that in a sense the judgement is already taking place. The first 
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coming of Christ with its continuation in the sending of the Spirit is 
bringing about a separation in this world between good and evil. 
Men are taking their stand in relation to Christ. Christ and His 
Church spell salvation for some and condemnation for others. Those 
who accept Christ already receive eternal life. Those who reject Him 
are already condemned. The choice made becomes irrevocable at 
death. 

The last judgement will not bring any reversal of the particular 
judgement. It will manifest it and confirm it. And then the destiny 
of each individual will be seen in the setting of the whole plan of 
God. The process of division that has been taking place in history 
will be completed in the final establishment in glory of the kingdom 
of God. 

On what side are we taking our stand? Do our lives place us with 
the sheep or the goats? The acid test is our love of our neighbor. Not 
any kind of love but a love in which we see God in our neighbor and 
love him for God’s sake. We do not see God. How are we going to 
love Him? 

He has given the answer by pointing to our fellow men and telling 
us that what is done to them is done to Him. When Christ described 
the last judgement, the one cause He gave for blessing or condemna- 
tion was love of our neighbor (Matt. 25:31-46). This world would 
indeed be Christian if instead of selfishness, avarice, injustice and 
hatred there were mutual consideration, generosity, justice and love. 

Charles Davis 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST: 
SYMBOL OF CHRIST’S GLORY 


HE HOLY 
Eucharist is the sacred symbol of the passion and death of Jesus 
Christ. Although the first Christians did not place a crucifix above 
their altar, in the Eucharist they recognized the supreme sign of the 
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cross. They lived the words of St. Paul: “As often as you shall eat 
this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the death of the Lord 
until he comes.” 

Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei expressed this sentiment of the 
apostolic days: “The eucharistic species . . . symbolize the actual 
separation of His body and blood. . . . Jesus Christ is symbolically 
shown by separate symbols to be in a state of victimhood.” The Pope 
thus expressed in technical language what the Church had been 
singing through the centuries: “O holy banquet, in which Christ is 
received, the memory of His passion is renewed. . . .” 


JOYFUL SORROW 


On Easter morning the sacred body of Jesus, marked with the scars 
of the nails and lance, rose triumphantly from the dead. The light 
of this glorious resurrection formed a halo of joy, peace and victory 
around the eucharistic sign of the cross. The silence, born of Good 
Friday’s sorrow, is quickly driven out by the bells of Easter Sunday 
morning. That the mourning over Christ’s death be cut this short, 
never made the early Christians feel ill at ease. St. Paul had written: 
“Christ, our passover, has been sacrificed. Therefore let us keep 
festival!” 

In this same spirit of joyful sorrow and sorrowing joy an Old Test- 
ament prophet, named Zacharias, had announced the “day of the 
Lord.” At first, his words reverberate with the echo of victorious 
bells, tumultuously ringing out their news: Haec dies — “that day 
which the Lord has made.” Zacharias repeatedly proclaims the tri- 
umph of God “in that day.” However, the peal of bells stops without 
warning, and there begins the toll of single, mournful strokes: “In 
that day I will pour out . . . a spirit of favor and of prayer; and 
they shall look at him whom they have pierced; and they shall mourn 
for him like the mourning for an only child.” Then, just as suddenly 
a change is rung, as this sorrow turns into joy: Jerusalem becomes 
the center of God’s paradise on earth: “In that day living waters shall 
go forth from Jerusalem” (Zach. 12-14). 

This theme of sorrow and joy, of death and life, meets us on al- 
most every page of the Bible. The quick interchange of darkness and 
light in biblical thought leads us to a fuller understanding of the 
mystery of the Eucharist. God “is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living, for all are alive to him.” 
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The institution of the Eucharist, as related in St. Luke’s passion- 
resurrection narrative, begins with the darkness of the agony in the 
garden but closes with the light of the words: “He parted from them 
and was carried up into heaven. And they worshipped him, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem with great joy.” Time slows down to a dead halt, 
but at once eternity speeds forward: “The author of life you killed, 
whom God has raised up from the dead.” 


LIFTED UP TO GLORY 


To be “lifted up” or “raised up” is a phrase often used of Christ’s 
ascent to the cross. The words technically mean to be swept up to 
victory and glory. “Even so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that 
those who believe in him may have life everlasting.” “The hour has 
come for the Son of Man to be glorified. . . . And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all things to myself.” 

The cross provides a means of journeying upward to heavenly 
glory. The darkness of Calvary is only for a moment. In quick succes- 
sion St. John writes : “Now it was night. When, therefore, he [Judas] 
had gone out, Jesus said, ‘Now has the Son of Man been glorified, 
and God has been glorified in him.’ ” Since the Eucharist draws our 
thoughts upward to Jesus upon the cross, it is consequently lifting 
us up to the heavenly triumph of the Son of Man. 

From all eternity the cross was surrounded with the glory of 
heaven. St. John writes that Jesus is “the Lamb who has been slain 
before the foundation of the world.” “At the first, before the earth” 
the angels dwelt with awe and wonder on the vocation of the divine 
Word, who was destined “in that day” to become “obedient unto 
death.” St. Peter confessed: “Into these things angels desire to look.” 

When “that day” was over, heavenly glory joyfully received back 
again His scarred, crucified, but triumphant body. Next to the throne 
of God is the “Lamb, standing as if slain,” whom thousands praise 
with a loud voice: “Worthy is the Lamb who was slain to receive 
power and divinity and wisdom and strength and honor and glory 
and blessing.” The angels sing this same song around His eucha- 
ristic throne. 

The glorious triumph of the Lamb was foreseen by Christ as He 
sat with His disciples in the upper room and instituted the holy 
Eucharist as a memorial of His passion. The contrast of death and 
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life, of darkness and light, appears in His final discourse. It was “on 
the night in which he was betrayed,” that Christ celebrated the feast 
“of the Unleavened Bread . . . on which the passover had to be 
sacrificed.” 

At this sacred repast Christ announced that hereafter He Himself 
was to be the passover lamb, killed and eaten. St. Peter wrote later: 
“You were redeemed . . . not with perishable things, with silver 
or gold, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.” 

Yet, Christ was a lamb, not only doomed to death, but also des- 
tined for exaltation. In death Christ manifested His life of love and 
obedience towards His heavenly Father. Life was conquering when 
it seemed to be dying. The heroic sacrifice of self freed Christ of all 
human and earthly restrictions. 

In the moment of dying He was actually affirming the power of 
His love and thereby was rising to heavenly glory. “Now,” Christ 
said of the hours of His passion, “is the Son of Man glorified.” 


MEMORIAL OF JOY 


During the Last Supper, a mysterious glow of joy and peace pervades 
the room. The Eucharist will be a memorial, not only of sorrow and 
death, but also of joy and life. Listen once again as Christ says to His 
disciples : 

If you loved me, you would indeed rejoice. . . . These things 
Ihave spoken to you that my joy may be in you. . . . But because I have 
spoken to you these things, sadness has filled your heart. But I speak the 
truth to you; it is expedient for you that I depart. . . . You therefore 
have sorrow now; but I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice. 
. . » But now I am coming to you; and these things I speak in the world, 
in order that they may have my joy made full in themselves. 


Years later when St. John was composing his Gospel, that “now” 
was a present reality. Christ had come! Through the gift of the Spirit, 
St. John tasted the joy unspeakable of the paschal mystery in each 
Mass and Communion. The joy of the resurrection has cast a glorious 
splendor over the entire fourth Gospel; each event of Christ’s life, 
but especially His sacrifice on the cross and its memorial in the 
Eucharist, is seen transfigured with glory. 

Jesus Himself also looked upon the Last Supper as the foretaste of 
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a heavenly banquet. Each synoptic Gospel echoes these words of 
Christ: “I will eat of it no more, until it has been fulfilled in the king- 
dom of God . . . for I say to you that I will not drink of the fruit 
of the vine, until the kingdom of God comes.” A study of the Jewish 
paschal meal helps to unravel the mystery of joy contained in the 
memorial of the passion. 


THE JOYFUL PASCHAL MEAL 


For the Jews the feast of the pasch celebrated freedom from hardship 
and oppression; it pointed ahead with hope to a new life of enduring 
happiness. The greatest of these joys came from an anticipated union 
with God in peace and holiness. 

Fittingly enough, therefore, the Jews interrupted their paschal 
meal with the singing of the Hallel or Praise (Pss. 112-117). In the 
time of our Lord, Psalms 112—113A were chanted before the repast, 
Psalms 113B-—117 after it. The Last Supper began as the usual Jewish 
paschal meal. Earlier in the day Jesus had “sent Peter and John, say- 
ing ‘Go and prepare for us the passover that we may eat it.’ ” 

The first pasch in Jewish history was the day centuries before 
Christ when God fulfilled His promise: “I will rescue you by my out- 
stretched arm and with mighty acts of judgment. I will take you as 
my own people, and you shall have me as your God . . . I will free 
you from the labor of the Egyptians.” Since Egypt had become a 
synonym for the state of sin, that day marked the beginning of 
Israelite independence from sin and its evil oppression. 

A new life, therefore, lay before the nation. “The Lord said to 
Moses and Aaron in the land of Egypt, ‘This month shall stand at 
the head of your calendar; you shall reckon it the first month of the 
year.’” The slave-labor camps of Egypt were throwing wide their 
doors, and hearts were free to sing “this song to the Lord,” composed 
by Moses and Miriam: 

“Who is like you among the gods, O Lord? 
Who is like you, magnificent in holiness? 
O terrible in renown, worker of wonders, . . 
In your mercy you led the people you redeemed.” 

“This day of the Lord” signaled the beginning of a journey to- 
wards “a good and spacious land, a land flowing with milk and 
honey.” At the end of this exodus there awaited the Israelites the re- 
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ward of life with God in the promised land of Palestine. The pasch 
was intended to provide the people with strength for this journey. 
They were instructed: “This is how you are to eat it: with your loins 
girt, sandals on your feet and your staff in hand, you shall eat like 
those who are in flight.” Stretching out before them was the triumph- 
ant “way of the Lord.” 

Each subsequent paschal meal vibrated with the spirit of the first 
pasch. The participants chanted these words: “This is the day the 
Lord has made.” In the strength of the food eaten at the meal they 
were to rise up and march towards the fulfilment of all God’s 
promises. 

Wondrous deeds of God would accompany this new exodus from 
sin, which led towards the revelation of the glory of God. Reclining at 
the Last Supper, the apostles sang about “this highway for our God 
in the desert.” It was the melody flowing rhythmically from the 
heart of every Jew as he partook of the paschal lamb: 

“The sea beheld and fied; 
the Jordan turned back. 
The mountains skipped like rams, 
the hills like the lambs of the flock.” 


A JOURNEY TO HAPPINESS 


The Last Supper was the last paschal meal ever to be celebrated un- 
der the Mosiac law and the first under the new dispensation. As our 
Lord reclined with His disciples in the upper room, the mystery of 
the passion-resurrection began to be enacted. Christ could announce 
the inauguration of a “new covenant,” since the promises and hopes 
of the “old covenant” were now being accomplished. Here was truly 
the beginning of a new era. “This,” He solemnly declared, “is my 
blood of the new covenant.” 

The words of Christ sounded a trumpet, summoning His followers 
to leave the oppresion of sin and to march with Him towards the 
promised land of heaven. As men in flight from sin, they must follow 
“the way of the Lord” which they find in the footsteps of Him who 
is “the way, the truth and the life.” 

With good reason Christ wanted the apostles to rejoice. This 
paschal meal was more than a commemorating of a past event — the 
exodus of their forefathers out of Egypt. They themselves were set- 
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ting out on a journey. This was a day of independence, the start of 
a new life. Christ was telling His disciples: “I go away and I am 
coming to you. If you loved me, you would indeed rejoice that I am 
going to the Father.” “And if I go and prepare a place for you, I am 
coming again, and I will take you to myself; that where I am, there 
you also may be. And where I go you know, and the way you know.” 

When St. John recorded this discourse of our Lord, the apostles 
understood the meaning of this mystery of joy, hidden in the words 
of Christ. The pentecostal Spirit had revealed where Christ had gone 
in order to “prepare a place for you.” For Jesus, the “exodus” or 
journey led along the way of the cross. Wondrous acts of God at- 
tended this last earthly journey of Christ. As He was being “lifted 
up” upon the cross, He was rising to heavenly glory. 

“TI am coming again, and I will take you to myself.” Hach Mass 
celebrated by the apostles was a partial fulfilment of this promise 
of Christ. It signaled the beginning of a new journey, along the way 
pointed out by Jesus in His way of the cross. As the early Christians 
celebrated their paschal meal, God was saying once again: “You 
shall eat like those who are in flight.” “This is the day of the Lord.” 
Rise, take up your cross and follow in the blood-stained footsteps 
of Jesus Christ. 

This journey was possible, since the Bread of Life infused within 
their hearts Christ’s life of heroic obedience and self-sacrificing char- 
ity. The Eucharist struck a blow of death in the souls of the apostles, 
and it continues to be the bread of death to all their followers. Christ’s 
presence in the Eucharist can tolerate neither sin nor the least im- 
perfection. The warmth of His charity breaks the cold of selfishness. 
His obedience sweeps away the forces of disobedience. The poverty 
of Christ destroys every desire except the one concern to love God. 

The journey is not yet over. The cross is not the goal. It is simply 
a sign post. The Israelites rose from their paschal meal not simply to 
lose themselves in a desert of heat and thirst. Their intention was to 
pass through the desolate waste of the Sinai desert to reach the 
promised land. 

But in the desolate desert the revelation of God took place. God 
was present for a blinding moment atop the majestic peaks of Mount 
Sinai, and the memory of His glory urged them to push forward till 
they arrived at the land of God in Palestine. 
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The Christian’s promised land is heaven. Though still on earth, the 
breaking of the Bread of Life lifts him up upon the cross, and through 
the cross he participates in Christ’s heavenly glory. For a moment 
he is swept upward in joy, for never before has he felt so close to the 
presence of God. The cross is his Mount Sinai, and the earth shakes 
at the revelation of God’s glory. 

He must never lose the cross, for in the cross is life. Life and death, 
happiness and sorrow, can and actually do exist together for the man 
of faith who realizes the meaning of the Mass. Although the Chris- 
tian remains in this vale of tears and death, his soul shares the joy 
of eternal life with each Mass and holy Communion. 

The way of the cross leads the Christian to union with Christ, who 
is marked with the scars of crucifixion but at the same time glorified 
in the promised land of heaven. Eating the Bread of Life, which is 
their paschal Lamb, Christians joyously sing: “Let us be glad and 
rejoice, and give glory to him; for the marriage of the Lamb has 
come.” This marriage is the union of Christ with all Christians. 


THE GLORY OF HEAVENLY PEACE 


There are still other features of the Jewish paschal meal which im- 
parted a spirit of joy to the Eucharist, the Christian’s passover sacri- 


fice. The Mosaic law prescribed that the entire household gather at 
the banquet table, with the father at the head. There was to be peace, 
unity and contentment as all broke the same bread, drank from the 
same goblet of wine and mingled their voices in the great song of 
praise. 

Outsiders who participated became as members of the family. “If 
a family is too small for a whole lamb, it shall join the nearest house- 
hold in procuring one and shall share in the lamb.” Unity was part 
of the pasch. 

It was natural that Christ should pray for a spirit of unity at His 
final paschal supper on earth : 

That all may be one, even as thou, Father, 
in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us, that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me. And the glory that thou hast given me, I 
have given to them, that they may be one. . . . Father, I will that where 
I am, they also whom thou hast given me may be with me; in order that 
they may behold my glory. 
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To eat the Christian pasch, we must belong to the household of 
which Christ is the head. We must experience a bond of familial love 
with every other member of our household. No one seated at this 
table can be as a stranger or a foreigner. All are united like branches 
of the same vine, as we drink from the one cup of Christ’s blood. 
“Many will come,” Christ had prophesied, “from the east and from 
the west, and will feast with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Here in the eucharistic brotherhood “there is neither east nor west, 
border nor breed nor birth.” The pax christiana reigns everywhere 
among men of good will. Such peace of all men with one another is 
a sharing in heavenly glory. Seated at “the table of the Lord,” “the 
members of God’s household” are able by faith to behold Christ in 
glory, as He had promised. 


UNITED BY BLOOD 


To be present at this agape or love-feast, one’s garments must be 
washed in the blood of the Lamb. The forgiveness of Christ must 
have removed all stains of hate, jealousy, selfishness and sensuality. 
This redemption from sin has come through the blood of Christ. 
St. John is very conscious of the role of blood in the paschal lit- 
urgy. Since the Jewish pasch gave a prominent place to the “blood 


ritual,” it is not surprising that the importance of blood is stressed 
in the New Testament passover. As the blood of the paschal lamb 
had once brought deliverance from Egypt and salvation from death 
in the days of Moses, the blood of Christ brings glory and union with 
God. 

The Israelites gathered to eat the pasch in a home whose door- 
posts had been sprinkled with blood of the lamb. God had given this 
order: “They shall take some of the blood and apply it to the door- 
posts and the lintels of every house in which they partake of the 
lamb. . . . Seeing the blood, I will pass over you, thus, when I 
strike the land of Egypt, no destructive blow will come upon you.” 

The full meaning of this blood-ritual comes to our mind when we 
recollect that for the Jew blood symbolized life. “The life of the living 
body,” Leviticus declares, “is in the blood.” Blood belongs to God 
in a particular way, for the reason that life is God’s special property. 
Whatever is consecrated by blood is solemnly dedicated to God. 
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The blood of the paschal lamb, sprinkled upon the doorposts of the 
Israelite homes, sets apart the occupants of that home. Their life be- 
longs to God. 

God calls His chosen people “a kingdom of priests, a holy nation,” 
“my special possession, dearer to me than all other people.” They 
are destined to be consecrated again by blood at the foot of Mount 
Sinai. On this second occasion we read that Moses “took the blood,” 
half of which had already been “splashed upon the altar,” “and 
sprinkled it on the people, saying: ‘This is the blood of the covenant 
which the Lord has made with you.’ ” 

Just as the blood flowing between the members of one’s body 
unites every part in the pulse of one life, so also the blood, sprinkled 
upon the altar, representing God, and upon the people, unites God 
and man in a new, mysterious bond of life. 


UNITED BY THE BLOOD OF CHRIST 


The Christians celebrate their paschal sacrifice, the Eucharist, with 
the realization that the days of shadow and prefigurement are past. 
Through the gift of faith God had “commanded light to shine out 
of darkness” and has granted “enlightenment concerning the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God, shining on the face of Christ Jesus.” The 
Christian is totally consecrated and united to God, not by “the blood 
of goats and bulls” but by the blood of Jesus Christ. St. Peter writes: 
“You were redeemed . . . with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot.” “How much more will the 
blood of Christ, who through the spirit offered himself unblemished 
unto God, cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God!” 

As the early Christians gather in a family circle for their paschal 
meal, their mind recalls the ancient rubric to sprinkle the blood of 
the lamb upon the doorposts. Unbelievable as it may seem, Christ 
is their paschal lamb, while their own bodies and souls are the door- 
posts sprinkled with His blood. “He who eats my flesh and drinks my 
blood has life everlasting.” Holy Communion consecrates the life 
of each Christian as “my special possession, dearer to me than all 
other people.” “He abides in me and I in him.” 

Sorrow again intermingles with joy, death with life. The paschal 
lamb of the Christian pasch must be first put to death, before its 
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blood can be drunk and mystically sprinkled upon the doorposts of 
the human heart. Yet, as Jesus was “lifted up” for sacrifice upon the 
cross and for the spilling of His blood, He was also being elevated 
to heavenly glory. The blood of Christ unites the worshipper with the 
triumphant Christ of Easter Sunday morning. 


JOYFUL SHOUT OF VICTORY 


The joyful significance of the Eucharist, the Christian pasch, cannot 
be adequately understood without allusion to many Jewish cere- 
monies. The New Testament writers, and especially St. John, reveal 
such a richness of thought, that they pass quickly from one Old 
Testament rite to another. “For all the promises of God find their 
‘Yes’ in him.” All of the Jewish liturgical acts were “a shadow of 
things to come, but the body [casting that shadow] is of Christ.” 
Nonetheless, the apostles looked upon the Eucharist primarily as a 
paschal sacrifice. 

The Eucharist “lifts up” the Christian to the mystery of the cross. 
The bells toll the death of “him whom they have pierced; and they 
shall mourn for him like the mourning for an only child.” Quickly 
but not unexpectedly the bells ring out a joyous Alleluia. “He has 
risen.” The way of the cross is an elevation to glory. The Christian 
can begin and end his eucharistic sacrifice with the words of our 
Lord: “Father, the hour has come! Glorify thy Son . . . that to all 
thou hast given him he may give everlasting life.” 

The sign of the cross appears upon the eucharistic, sacrificial meal. 
This is a sign of sorrow and mourning; the Lamb of God has been 
slain. Yet, this divine sorrow does not exclude joy; instead, it gives a 
foretaste of a glorious banquet of heavenly joys. The Christian pasch 
is not so much the descent of heaven upon the earth but rather the 
earthly is lifted up to the heavenly. “For Christ, our passover, has 
been sacrificed. Therefore, let us keep festival!” The eschaton or 
final day has arrived — at least for a moment. The glorified Christ 
is in our midst. 

The Consecration and Communion bells sound the notes of the 
angels’ trumpets, announcing the parousia or triumphant presence 
of Jesus. He who went into a distant country to obtain a kingdom 
has returned. “When Christ, your life, shall appear,” St. Paul writes, 
“then you too will appear with him in glory.” At each Mass Jesus is 
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summoning His followers: “Come, rise from the dead. This is the 
day which the Lord has made.” 

Forming one family with all Christians and looking to the risen 
Christ at the head of the table, the worshipper begins a new, heavenly 
life with each eucharistic repast. Consecrated with the blood of the 
Lamb, he sings the triumphant Hallel of praise, sung by his fore- 
fathers: 

The joyful shout of victory. . . 
“The right hand of the Lord has struck with power. . . . 

I shall not die, but live, 

and declare the works of the Lord. . . . 
This is the day the Lord has made; 

let us be glad and rejoice in it. ... 
Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord. . . . 

The Lord is God, and he has given us light. 

Carroll Stuhlmueller, C.P. 


GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS 


NE of 
the defects of sacramental theology in the past has been its frag- 
mented approach, the necessary analysis without the equally neces- 
sary broader synthesis. There were indeed attempts to place each 
sacrament in some relation to the other sacraments and to the life 
of man as a whole. But the theology manuals and the catechisms, 
which are the manuals writ small, have been, for the most part, 
without a large perspective. Placing the sacraments within the 
context of salvation history is by no means new. It can be found in 
the First Epistle of St. Peter, and in the Fathers, as Jean Daniélou’s 
Bible and Liturgy has amply shown. And in recent decades much 
has been done in France and Germany, which we in this country, 
as poor cousins, have borrrowed in translation. Not a great deal 
has yet seeped down to the catechetical level, the last level to bene- 
fit by theological progress — and we remember here Father Josef 
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Goldbrunner’s observation that American catechists are strong on 
technique rather than on content. 

The film strip, Baptism and the New Creation, produced by the 
Catechetical Guild of St. Paul, is a catechetical aid strong in both 
technique and content. The sacramental mystery of baptism is seen 
in terms of the larger mystery of sacred history. This meaning is 
set forth by means of 165 color pictures, reproductions of iconog- 
raphy, mosaics, and liturgical book illuminations, representing art 
from the fourth to the fifteenth century. We wonder at the absence 
of the moderns ; perhaps the artist’s revenge for the usual thesis that 
Christian art dates from the Renaissance. 

The film strip, designed for two instruction periods of 40 and 46 
minutes, is accompanied by two long play records giving the scrip- 
tural and doctrinal commentary. The poetic element in the com- 
mentary needs no justification, though at times it clouds rather than 
clarifies the line of thought. The dramatic reading of the commen- 
tary is tastefully and competently rendered, with the exception of 
two places where it tends slightly toward theatrics. With these res- 
ervations it must be said that doctrinally and visually the film strip 
represents a high artistic achievement. 

The large place given to the Easter theme makes the film strip 
ideal for use during Holy Week and Paschaltide. The level of pre- 
sentation is beyond pupils in grade or high school. But adult study 
groups, colleges, and religious houses will find their $27.50 well 
invested. 

As a postscript it might be added that Mr. John David Robinson, 
who conceived and executed the film strip, was not interested in 
teaching the nature of sacred art. More than this, such a purpose 
was positively excluded. But by using sacred art in its relationship 
to liturgy and sacred history, he has provided an ideal type of in- 
troduction to sacred art. 


“The parousia is salvation in the future, and the signal of our 
resurrection. Christ’s resurrection is connected with the parousia to 
the extent of being, one might say, the first act of the second com- 
ing. . . . Christ’s resurrection is foremost in his (Paul’s) mind. 
On the one hand it is the prelude to the parousia, and on the other 
hand it makes the sanctifying power of the future life and its de- 
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mands present in this world. Salvation then is not something that 
is awaited.” (Christ in the Theology of Saint Paul, by Lucien Cer- 
faux, p. 530). 


The publication in this country of the German Bilderbibel as the 
Children’s Bible places two excellent children’s bibles on the Ameri- 
can market. The Old Testament volume of A Catholic Child’s Bible 
(cf. WORSHIP, January, 1960, p. 92) was the best available from 
both a textual and artistic point of view. The Children’s Bible is 
equally as good. The text is handled in the same manner, that is, 
not a re-write but a free abridgment of the sacred text itself. The 
drawings by John Grueger are perhaps better adapted to children’s 
mentality as they are less static and formalized, bolder and more 
open, while retaining the basic symbolic character. Fifty-four of 
the major Old and New Testament events are covered in the one 
volume, and these are illustrated by 84 color drawings. The book 
is designed for children from four to ten. The hardcover edition 
is available from the Helicon Press for $2.50, while the paper cover 
edition is distributed by the Liturgical Press for 99 cents. 

Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


A PARISH PROFILE! 


How long have you been here in Holland, Monsignor? 
On March 25, 1960, I completed three years. 


What is the make-up of the community served by your parish? 

Holland, Michigan, is a city of about 40,000 people. Its character is 
determined mainly by a predominance of Christian Reformed church 
goers. It is located on the shores of Lake Michigan where the Black River 
flows into the big lake. The principal sources of employment besides the 
tradespeople are in the furniture industry (Baker is located here), the 

*Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. J. LeRoux, V.F., who is being interviewed, is pastor of 
the church of St. Francis de Sales in Holland, Michigan. Robert M. Dolan, the 


interviewer, was a member of St. Mary’s parish in Spring Lake, Michigan, 
when Monsignor was pastor there. 
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General Electric plant, and the Heinz food factory. In the summer it 
takes on a resort atmosphere as a favorite haunt of vacationers. Holland 
has become rather widely known as the site of the annual Tulip festival. 


How many Catholic families in the parish? 
About 550 of whom 130 are Spanish speaking. 


What would you consider the highlights of your parish participation 
program? 

Active participation in the Mass and the parish credit union. We fol- 
low the September 1958 Instruction in our dialog Mass, saying all the 
parts in Latin as prescribed. A commentator — formerly one of the three 
priests, but now a layman — is in the pulpit. At the sung Mass the propers 
are done by a male vested choir, and the other parts by the congregation. 
A priest leads the singing. 

The priest at the altar faces the congregation. We have an offertory 
procession — the people individually place an altar bread in a ciborium 
as they come into the church. The altar boys bring the wine and water 
and ciboria to the celebrant at the appropriate time as the offertory of the 
Mass begins. 

We haven’t started use of the Short Breviary yet, but the credit union 
is an outstanding example of the good that an over-all program can do. 


I have heard you say that before, but can you be specific about the credit 
union part? 

O.K., because here in Holland it is even more strikingly successful than 
in Spring Lake, my previous parish. Two years ago we had only 10 or 15 
of our Spanish speaking people coming to church out of 130 families 

. and very many of their marriages were invalid. As a result of our 
present program, Mass and Communion bring home the social responsi- 
bility we all have to each other. 

In the credit union our Mexican-American families have been able to 
consolidate all their debts into one loan. In fact, for the first two years, 
eight out of ten loans made by the credit union were made to these 
families. And, I add emphatically, they have been wonderful in keeping 
up their payments. These people are now paying their way and carrying 
their share of the parish financial load. 

Today almost all our Spanish speaking people go to Mass regularly 
. . . 45 marriages have been validated . . . 73 children have been 
baptized. 


Is this your first experience with a credit union in the parish? 
No. I first became interested in credit unions about 1940. At the time I 
was pastor of the parish in Alverno, Mich. The first advice I had was that 
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this 100% rural parish in the nothern part of the Lower Peninsula was 
too small for a parish credit union. But then in 1945 a credit union leader 
from Detroit was vacationing near the parish and, like all credit union 
enthusiasts, asked me one Sunday after Mass why we didn’t have a credit 
union. With his encouragement and the assistance of a field representa- 
tive of the Michigan Credit Union League, we got the credit union in 
Alverno started that year. At the time hardly any of our parishioners 
were considered “good risks” by established lenders in that whole trade 
area. Farmers were in desperate need for financing of tractors and home 
improvements that would bring electricity into their homes. When I left 
there in 1952 to become pastor in Spring Lake, not one farm was without 
a tractor and every single home had electric lights — thanks to the credit 
union. 


l remember that you had quite a reputation as a volunteer credit union 
organizer. Are you still at it? 

Yes, indeed! In fact just last November I set a new record for myself 
by organizing three new credit unions the same night. A fellow priest had 
asked me to come over to his parish and meet with 7 or 8 key men in the 
parish and assist them in applying for a charter to operate a credit union. 
He also said that two of the neighboring pastors were interested, so I 
suggested he invite each of them to be on hand and bring a representative 
group of laymen with them. They did. 

After an explanation of how the credit union works, all three groups 


decided it was time to get started. Incidentally, these three credit unions 
will serve a total of eight parishes. This is so because two parishes in the 
one city are going together in one credit union and each of them has a 
mission church. Each of the other two has a mission church also. 
Altogether in the last 10 years I have been instrumental in organizing 
a total of 25 to 30 new credit unions, one of them being an employee 
credit union in St. Louis, Mo., when I was on vacation there a few 


years ago. 


This program in Holland isn’t your first experience in Mass participation 
program either, is it? 

No. The second year I was at St. Mary’s in Spring Lake we introduced 
an experimental program that was a great success. You will remember 
that Friday night in 1954 after Compline, when we marked Fr. Stedman 
missals for congregational participation for use the following Sunday. It 
caught on quickly and there was an immediate increase in the number 
of Communions. After that the people began understanding the social 
applications of the Mystical Body — if we are all brothers in and through 
Christ, then it only follows that we must expect an overflow into practical 
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ways of expressing the fact. The parish credit union was an outgrowth 
of the appreciation. 

Our next step was to introduce the daily recitation of the Short 
Breviary into the school. It worked like this. At 3:15 p.m. Matins and 
Lauds anticipated. Prime was said at home as morning prayer; Terce 
preceded Mass; Sext followed Mass as the little children filed out of 
church. None was said in the classrooms before noon dismissal ; Vespers 
at 1:00 p.m. on call back from lunch; and Compline at home as night 
prayer. The upper 3 grades took part in this. This prayer life of the 
parish and concrete expression of brotherly love through the credit union 
produced 60 to 75 converts to the faith each year. 

We even made the baptism of adults a parish family affair by following 
the long rite of baptism. A lay commentator read the ritual in English 
and afterwards there was a reception in the parish hall to which all were 
invited. 


Did this interest in active participation take any other directions? 

You probably mean in patronage of living artists and the like. It cer- 
tainly did. When circumstances called for remodelling of the mission 
church out of Spring Lake, I contacted Carl Merschel in Chicago. He 
sculptured a ceramic altar cross and arranged for Sister Mary of the 
Compassion to do a set of stations of the cross in water colors. 


I understand that this kind of leadership has resulted in other duties 
outside the parish for you. 


It really has. When the diocesan council of Catholic men program was 
introduced into the diocese of Grand Rapids, I was appointed moderator. 
The 1956 diocesan census was so effective it has attracted nationwide 
attention. Being dean of the Holland deanery also provides additional 
responsibilities. Just recently arrangements were made to put our sung 
Mass on TV. It is carried by the Grand Rapids, Traverse City, and Che- 
boygan stations, thus giving complete coverage in the area of the diocese. 


Last summer you said the program in Holland is by far the best yet. Do 
you still feel this way? 

Absolutely. In Alverno we had the credit union activity. In Spring 
Lake we had active participation in the liturgy and the credit union. But 
here in Holland we have had the benefit of both of these experiences and 
the lessons we learned from them. And on top of that we have had 
enough time to observe the very practical results of the program. For 
example, I feel as though the people are really catching on to the impli- 
cations of the Mystical Body. Look at the need of participating in the 
Banquet — our holy Communions have jumped from 15,000 to over 
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100,000 a year in two years. The third stage of participation is the mini- 
mum at every Mass, and the sung Mass improves weekly. 

As for the credit union, the use by the parishioners has increased to 
the extent that it is now a full time operation — full time manager, daily 
office hours. After 3 complete years of operation the assets are nearly 
$200,000, with more than 500 members. In 1959 the credit union made 
233 loans totalling almost a quarter of a million dollars. What is im- 
portant here is not the mere dollar and number figures, but the service 
that has been rendered in family financial matters. 

When our families have such a convenient source of thrift, and a loan 
service that never pushes people into debt just for the sake of creating 
sales, it is bound to reflect in the spirit of the parish. Let’s face it, this 
kind of a program, besides being good in itself, does have an effect on the 
understanding it gives to families of the importance of accepting their 
fair share of supporting the parish. 


And how about the children, anything special about their participation? 

You should be there for the week day Masses to see how they appre- 
ciate it all. A daily explanation of the propers is given on all school days. 
Masses are celebrated at 7:00 a.m. and 11:30 a.m.; almost 100% of the 
children receive. In the summer months, the children are assigned one 
week each during June, July, and August as their special responsibility 
to be at Mass. So far we average between 100 and 200 children at daily 
Mass in the summer. That way there is ample opportunity to go to con- 


fession during the summer months. In the fall we don’t run into the old 
saying, “It’s been three months since my last confession.” For penance 
I often assign the recitation of a number of psalms instead of the usual 
“five Our Fathers and five Hail Marys.” 


Seems like a pretty full program, Monsignor. How is all this received by 
the community in Holland? 

Well, two recent events should give you some indication. One of the 
municipal judges went out of his way a couple of months ago to tell me 
of the drastic reduction in the number of “trouble cases” that appeared 
before him from among our Spanish speaking minority group. It is quite 
obvious to him that something had happened to integrate them into the 
parish family with the accompanying self-respect that goes with it. And 
just last month I was elected to the Board of the United Fund of Holland. 


What about the credit union itself, and the participation in the activities 
of the credit union movement generally? 

Naturally the officers participate in the educational and organizational 
activities of the Michigan Credit Union League. You see, parish credit 
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unions are only about 10% of all the credit unions in our state, and | 
understand that nationally the same percentage holds. Our manager will 
return to the Credit Union School for Career Personnel sponsored by the 
Credit Union National Association at the Univeristy of Wisconsin. This 
is a 2-week summer school each year over a period of 3 years. He 
will graduate this summer. The chapter of credit unions in this part of 
the state holds every fourth meeting in Holland and our officers are very 
active in these affairs also. 


Anything else, Monsignor? 

Well, I guess we could start all over again and find enough to fill out 
another interview without overlapping anything so far; but I think we 
have covered the highlights of our program here. There is one more 
thing, however: we have introduced the CFM in the parish now. I will 
have to remember to give you a copy of the letter they send to each new 
parishioner, inviting him to join in the parish life. 

On the third Sunday of the month, moreover, after each Mass I am 
the host at a coffee-klatsch. Nobody can complain anymore that they 
come and go from church on Sunday and never have a chance to be 
sociable with their fellow parishioners. 

As you see, I could go on and on. But I will stop with this final note. 
We need to do some thinking as well as acting in these matters. Which 
reminds mie that Fr. Virgil Michel’s article in Orate Fratres years ago 
on “The Cooperative Movement and the Liturgical Movement” has been 
recently reprinted with a new introduction by his biographer, Fr. Paul 
Marx.? It is a sound and very useful discussion of the basic principles 
and interrelations of these two movements. 


MICHAEL A. MATHIS, "M 
AY HE REST IN 


peace.” We have prayed, and shall continue to pray thus for our friend; 
and yet the term “rest” seems singularly inapplicable to that dynamic 
personality under any circumstances, even those of heaven itself. The 
funeral, held at Notre Dame on March 14, was almost a gay affair: the 
many who had come to pay their final respects, including a good repre- 


* Available from Organization Department, Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, 1617 Sherman Ave., Madison, Wisconsin; price, 4 cents. 
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sentation of priests, religious and laity who had been students in his sum- 
mer schools, all the way from Louisiana to New York to Washington, 
were happy in the thought of the beatitude that they were sure he was 
already enjoying. Sympathy was in fact jokingly expressed for God the 
Father, now more than ever “badgered” by Father Mike’s persistence in 
petitioning for the many projects so dear to his heart: his first love, the 
foreign missions, especially of Bengal; the Society of Medical Mission 
Sisters, which he had helped to found; the cause of the liturgical apos- 
tolate generally and his liturgical summer schools in particular; all 
American religious communities of women, whose community and per- 
sonal prayer life he was concerned to strengthen on liturgical foundations 
through the contacts opened to him in the workshops he so conscien- 
tiously organized for the annual Liturgical Weeks ; the biblical movement, 
among laity as well as clergy (especially if it included a better grasp of 
the sensus plenior!); and, by no means least, his own beloved Notre 
Dame and his brethren in the Congregation of the Holy Cross. 

This little man, slightly comical in his energetic external bearing, 
stirred an affection in those with whom he worked that must surely be 
rare. He was a priestly soul intent solely on helping others; one is grate- 
ful to God for the grace of experiencing such a communication of 
Christian charity. We laughed with him and at him, at his idiosyncrasies 
— and he laughed louder and more heartily than we. In his own person 
he was a decisive refutation of any fears that liturgical piety will result 
in spiritual Gleichschaltung. If truth were told, we suspect that some of 
those who flocked to Sacred Heart church every evening after supper 
during the summer sessions came not merely for Benediction, but to 
hear his announcements that preceded the service. And we could never 
be sure whether the occasional gaffes he spoke so innocently were inten- 
tional or no. The only fault some of us (who held different political 
views) could ever find with him was his unswerving loyalty to the 
editorial outlook of the Colonel of the Chicago Tribune! The future 
biographer will not be able to complain of lack of color in his subject’s 
personality. 

Trained in missiology and biblical science, Fr. Mathis discovered the 
liturgy (as he liked to tell) through reading Parsch’s Year of Grace. The 
“conversion,” like everything in his life, was wholehearted. It is still too 
early to assess the full extent of his contribution to the American liturgical 
apostolate through the summer schools he initiated at Notre Dame in 
1948, and continued to head until his death. That it was a capital 
significance is beyond doubt. And all who are interested in the liturgical 
cause in America will pray that the University authorities find means to 
continue the work with the same vision that inspired Father Mathis. 
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More than anyone else before or during his years of liturgical activity, 
he transplanted to the American scene the scholarly theological and 
historical dimensions without which pastoral efforts can easily become 
little better than religious pragmatism. 

The deaths of Father Mathis and Msgr. John O’Connell of Chicago 
within a month of each other constitute a severe loss. Both no doubt 
rejoiced at the full participation of clergy and congregation at their 
respective Requiem Masses: it was some small measure of the liturgical 
progress due not in last instance to their own selfless labors through the 
years. We shall confidently continue to depend on their collaboration. 

Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


URAUTHORS: — Thomas 
Merton (Fr. Louis, O.C.S.O.), well known as the author of books on the 
spiritual life, is the master of novices at Our Lady of Gethsemani Abbey, 
Trappist, Ky. — Rev. Charles Davis is assistant editor of the Clergy 
Review and professor of dogmatic theology at St. Edmund’s College, 


Ware, England. — Rev. Carroll Stuhlmueller, C.P., is professor of Sacred 
Scripture at Sacred Heart Retreat, the seminary of the Passionist Fathers 
at Louisville, Ky. — Rev. Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., editor of Sponsa 
Regis and of the Scripture section of WoRsHIP, also contributes a monthly 
column to Sign. — Rev. Frederick R. McManus, president of the Na- 
tional Liturgical Conference, is a member of the canon law faculty at the 
Catholic University in Washington and editor of The Jurist. 


Our cover design. “And I saw, and behold, the Lamb was standing 
upon Mount Sion . . .” (Apoc. 14:1). The mystery of God’s election 
of the Jewish people was ritually renewed every year in the celebration 
of the Pasch. It was fulfilled, in time, in the sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God, which is made present again whenever the new people of God offer 
the holy Eucharist ; and it finds its eschatological fulfilment in the eternal 
liturgy of heaven. For this reason the triumphant Lamb is a main theme 
of our liturgical celebrations as well as of St. John’s vision of the heavenly 
liturgy. The Lamb is a symbol of Christ as Kyrios: slain, glorified, and 
life-giving. In the words of the Easter preface, “He is the true Lamb who 
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has taken away the sins of the world: who by dying has brought our 
death to naught, and by rising again has restored us to life.” 


The lenten pastoral which His Eminence Cardinal Cushing of Boston 
addressed to his flock this year will rank as a worthy American counter- 
part of the late Cardinal Suhard’s well-known pastoral documents. It too 
seeks “to emphasize the need for studying the role of man in his present 
cultural context and, after thoughtful consideration, to provide new ways 
of meeting our contemporary challenges.” Entitled “The Christian and 
the Community,” it faces up with generous and courageous heart to the 
often frightening dimensions of today’s Christian struggle in realizing 
one’s sacredness as an individual, as well as one’s duties as a member of a 
family, of a civic and national community, and as a citizen of the world. 

(Since it appeared in pamphlet form, copies can very likely be ob- 
tained from the publishers : The Daughters of St. Paul, 50 St. Paul’s Ave., 
Jam. Pl., Boston 30.) 

Herewith a few paragraphs from the introductory section, treating of 
“Apostolic Calling” and “Participation in Worship” : 

“I know that these are days of what is called religious revival, that 
everywhere the churches are crowded and works of piety seem to 
abound. . . . If we see ourselves in true humility, we should be prepared 
to admit that we have too often become preoccupied with statistics, and 
that we have tried to measure in percentages the gifts of divine love and 
grace. . . . I strongly urge that the full implications of the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ be taught by our priests and discussed in 
our Confraternity sessions. . . . The need for a zealous and informed 
laity is so central to our concerns today that I cannot too much emphasize 
its importance. The shepherd must lead, but he can lead more effectively 
when his followers know where and why. 

“The Christian layman must understand himself as a member of a 
community. The Church is a praying community. The new impetus 
given just before his death by our late Holy Father, Pius XII, to an 
informed liturgical life in the Church should bring our priests and laity 
to a renewed sense of their unity in Christ, never better expressed than 
before the altar at holy Mass. With an understanding of what it means 
truly to pray together, we shall have a consciousness of the relevance of 
religion throughout the entire spectrum of our interests, at home, at our 
work, in all our contacts. We must be men of collective prayer and not 
merely of isolated piety. . . . 

“Most painful to the Church — and probably a serious source of dis- 
interest and defection — is the divorce so often existing between the 
Christian faithful and the Liturgy. . . . Every effort must be made to 
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break down any barrier that time and custom has placed between priest 
and people in the act of worship. We speak of ‘attending’ Mass, but we 
should actually speak of ‘offering’ Mass in order to emphasize our one- 
ness with the priest in the eucharistic Sacrifice. There are no silent 
observers ; both priest and people offer a single sacrifice to God. 

“Too often we have observed an abyss between altar and people so 
wide that neither the interior sentiments of the faithful nor their external 
conduct adequately reflect the worship which is theirs by baptismal right 
and title. Christ’s holy Church is so constituted that each member has his 
part and place. Some are ordained to minister at the altar, others are the 
layfolk of Christ, all are appointed to perform their service of worship. 
That worship will be more pleasing to the heavenly Father the more 
sincere, intelligent, devout and active it is. For silent onlooking we need 
to substitute that active participation to which Pius XII in almost his 
last testament has directed us.” 


One of the major problems of the contemporary liturgical movement, 
a problem that has become particularly urgent with the promulgation of 
the September 1958 Instruction of the SRC, is the insufficient liturgical 
formation of the great majority of our priests. Obviously a chief root of 
this problem is to be found in our seminaries, or more precisely, in our 
seminary liturgy courses. This is not meant as a reproach to our liturgy 
professors. The fault is not theirs. The insufficiency of their courses is 


due to the fact that, with rare exceptions, they have themselves not had 
the advantage of suitable academic preparation, for the simple reason 
that the opportunity for such a preparation did not exist. To meet that 
need, so far as possible, for the average American seminary professor of 
liturgy who cannot hope to devote one or several entire academic years 
to further study, was a major motivation of Fr. Mathis in initiating the 
Notre Dame liturgical summer schools. Several theological faculties in 
Germany, notably in Trier and Innsbruck, also offer opportunities for 
specializing in liturgical studies in the normal graduate courses leading 
to a doctor’s degree in theology. Uniquely intended for a full training of 
liturgy professors, however, is the Institut Supérieur de Liturgie, founded 
in 1956 under the direction of Dom Bernard Botte, O.S.B., and added to 
the Institut Catholique of Paris. 

The program of the Institut, conducted on the university level, pro- 
vides for a two-year cycle of courses, divided into the following cate- 
gories : general courses, special courses, optional courses and seminars. 

The general courses include: a) an introductory course of one 
semester for first-year students, b) a two-year course on the history of the 
liturgy, and c) a two-year course on the principal liturgical books. These 
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courses are assured by the regular professors of the Institut: Pére P. M. 
Gy, O.P., M. Pierre Jounel, and Pére I. H. Dalmais, O.P. 

Three hours each week are devoted to the special courses, offered 
successively during periods of two weeks by noted specialists who treat 
questions related to their particular field of research. There is no question 
of establishing a fixed cycle of such courses. Their purpose is not so much 
to transmit information as to provide the students with a practical intro- 
duction to the technical problems of liturgical research. The names of 
the lecturers for this year will sufficiently indicate the quality of these 
courses: Abbot Bernard Capelle, Dom Botte, Pére Dalmais, Louis 
Bouyer, Baudouin de Gaiffier, C. Vogel, A. Chavasse, A. G. Martimort 
and Mme. Denis-Boulet. 

In addition to the program of general and special courses the students 
are required to follow a minimum of eight semester hours of courses 
offered in other faculties of the Institut Catholique. These optional 
courses are supposed to serve as an introduction to the auxiliary sciences 
of liturgy and must include one course in Christian Latin, one in canon 
law, and one in catechetics. Among the other courses available, paleogra- 
phy and Oriental languages are especially recommended. 

The limited number of courses, a minimum of eight hours a week, is 
intended to provide the student with sufficient time for private study and 
research, which, in the program of the Institut, are considered as im- 
portant, if not more important, than the courses. The students are 
expected to familiarize themselves with the extensive bibliography of 
liturgical science and, more particularly, with the liturgical sources, and 
to do personal research under the supervision of their professors. This 
personal research activity is centered in the seminars, several of which 
are conducted each semester and which require an extremely active 
participation on the part of the students. 

Needless to say, the students are encouraged to profit from the 
numerous other facilities Paris offers for the study of the liturgy. The 
following are particularly noteworthy : the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, 
with its magnificent collection of liturgical manuscripts; the courses of 
historical and religious content at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes; and the 
great number of Eastern Christian churches representing most of the 
Eastern rites. 

Normally a licentiate in theology is required for admission to the 
Institut. However, in special cases this requirement is sometimes waived, 
particularly if the applicant possesses an equivalent university degree. 
At the end of two years the students who have successfully passed the 
examinations for the courses and whose participation in the seminars 
has been satisfactory are awarded a certificate. In order to obtain the 
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diploma of the Institut it is necessary, in addition, to pass a compre- 
hensive examination and to present a dissertation. 

The Institut, which was recently recommended for its program by the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries, has developed steadily since its 
founding in 1956. At present there are twenty-one regular students and 
six auditors, representing all of the countries of western Europe (except 
Scandinavia and Switzerland), Constantinople, Canada, Chile and the 
United States. Readers of WoRsHIP will certainly agree that it would be a 
very good thing if the present American contingent of two students could 
be re-enforced in the years to come. 


RESPONSES 


HOLY WEEK AND EASTER 

1) In the absence of clerics, may laymen chant the four lessons at the 
Easter Vigil, for example, in minor seminaries? 2) Is this practice 
affected by the new rule that the celebrant of the solemn rites of Holy 
Week omits the reading of lessons which are chanted by others? 

1) Yes. Although the matter is not expressly treated in the restored 
Ordo for Holy Week, it is evidently still permissible to have lay lectors 
for the Vigil lessons. The practice is apparently common in minor semi- 
naries and similar communities where sufficient clerics are not avail- 
able; perhaps the practice also exists in some parishes. 

If four clerics, preferably ordained lectors, are available they should 
chant the lessons. In any event, the chanting is done in Latin. 

The following statement by Father J. B. O’Connell is sufficient ex- 
trinsic authority for allowing laymen to substitute for clerics on this 
occasion: “In a church where there are no clerics suitable laymen, in 
choir dress, may (it would seem) do this” (Fortescue-O’Connell, The 
Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, 10th ed; Westminster, Md. : 
Newman, 1958, p. 307). There is a certain analogy with the usual prac- 
tice of having laymen substitute for clerics in the (higher) office of 
acolyte. (See S.R.C. Instruction, September 3, 1958, n. 93c.) 

This opinion is strengthened by certain changes in the liturgical books 
introduced by the Holy See. The Ordo for Holy Week, issued in 1955, 
spoke of a clerical lector at the Vigil (n. 15a); the Ritus Simplex for 
the simple Holy Week services, issued in 1957, changed this to “suit- 
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able” or capable lector (lector idoneus). The former reference in the 
Memoriale Rituum (tit. VI, cap. II, n. 3) to the chanting of the Vigil 
lessons by clerics has also been supplanted by this mention of the “suit- 
able” lector in the Ritus Simplex (Sabbato Sancto, cap. II, n. 35). Since 
these changes have been carefully made by the Holy See, they lend 
encouragment to the practice referred to in the question. 

2) The above answer is not affected by the new rubrics for Holy 
Week according to which the celebrant of the solemn services is di- 
rected to listen to the lessons chanted by others and not to read them. 
The passage of the Ritus Simplex already mentioned makes no distinc- 
tion between an ordained lector and a “suitable” lector in this con- 
nection; it simply says: “If a suitable lector is present, vested in a sur- 
plice, he may recite the lessons; in this case, the celebrant sits and 
listens with attention.” 

The restoration of the Holy Week rites corrected — for Holy Week — 
the confusing and comparatively modern requirement that the cele- 
brant should recite the lessons which are solemnly chanted by others. 
This practice, which arose toward the end of the Middle Ages and 
appeared definitely in the Roman Missal of 1570, is both an unneces- 
sary duplication and a detraction from the celebrant’s true office. In 
the Roman Rite the celebrating priest does not have the function of 
reading the lessons at Mass unless—as at low Mass—this duty de- 
volves upon him in the absence of other ministers: the celebrating 
priest presides over the worshiping community, he recites the public 
prayers of the Church, he takes the place of Christ in the sacrificial 
action. 

Thus the omission of the celebrant’s reading of the lessons chanted 
by others is in fact a desirable restoration, and may be attained — for 
the present, during Holy Week only — at solemn services with deacon 
and subdeacon, at the “intermediate rite” with deacon only, sometimes 
at the simple rite, and even by the substitution of lay lectors when clerics 
cannot be had. Referring to a treatment of this matter by the late Dom 
Lambert Beauduin, Father Bugnini, editor of Ephemerides Liturgicae, 
expresses the principle in these words: “The restoration clearly agrees 
with the purer Roman tradition and the hierarchical dignity of the 
celebrant, who as head of the liturgical body gathered at Mass exercises 
the fulness of the function of his order. . . . For true and full parti- 
cipation in the liturgical action is achieved not only by the recitation of 
formulas or bodily presence, but also by the actual exercise of the 
hierarchical function” (Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae Instauratus, Rome: 
Edizioni Liturgiche, 1956, p. 46). 
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At what services may the paschal candle be lighted during the time from 
Easter to the feast of the Ascension? 

The paschal candle must be lighted at sung Masses (solemn Masses 
and high Masses) and at sung Vespers during this period. In addition, it 
may be lighted (a) at low Masses which are celebrated with some so- 
lemnity, and (b) at other liturgical functions. 

This rule is given in the Ritus Simplex Ordinis Hebdomadae Sanctae 
Instaurati (Sabbato Sancto, cap. III, n. 15), which was issued by the 
Congregation of Rites in 1957 to replace Chapters III to VI of the 
Memoriale Rituum (the so-called “Ritual for Smaller Churches”); it 
contains the restored rites of Holy Week as celebrated simply, that is, 
without deacon and subdeacon. The old rule on the matter is now 
abrograted; it was much stricter and limited to the lighting of the 
paschal candle to certain days and functions, etc. (See Memorial 
Rituum, tit. V1, cap II, n. 6; S.R.C. 235, ad 11; 3479, ad 3; 4383.) 

“Low Masses with some solemnity” would include all low Masses 
which take the place of sung Masses, e.g., the conventual Mass or the 
parochial Mass, as well as nuptial Masses, privileged votive Masses, 
and the like, to which may be added low Masses with singing and 
other participation by the faithful. “Other liturgical functions” would 
include the hours of the divine office, Benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament ‘(S.R.C., Instruction, September 3, 1958, n. 47), etc. There 
are thus many occasions when the paschal candle may be lighted. 


Is any special permission required for the celebration of the Holy 
Week services with a deacon but without a subdeacon? 

No. The intermediate or “semi-solemn” rite of Holy Week may be 
used wherever the Holy Week services may be celebrated, namely, 
in all churches, public oratories, and semipublic oratories. This was 
made clear in a document issued by the Congregation of Sacred Rites 
on February 1, 1957, entitled “Ordinances and Declarations.” The 
present regulations may be summed up as follows: 

Solemn services (with deacon and subdeacon) may be celebrated 
wherever there are sufficient sacred ministers (I, n. 1). 

Simple services (without deacon and subdeacon) may be celebrated 
where the sacred ministers are lacking, provided (a) there are sufficient 
servers, and (b) the servers are properly trained (I, n. 2). 

“Semi-solemn” services (with deacon but without subdeacon), as a 
variant of the simple rite, may be held under the same conditions. The 
manner of celebration is stated briefly : 

“Where the liturgical services of Holy Week are carried out ac- 
cording to the simple rite, if a second priest or at least a deacon is 
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available, he may vest as a deacon and chant the gospel when it occurs, 
the Passion account (the part of Christ being reserved to the cele- 
brant), the Exsultet, as well as the lessons and invitations such as 
Flectamus genua and Levate, Benedicamus Domino or Ite, missa est. 
In a word he may perform the functions of the deacon as occasion 
requires” (I, n. 3). 

The actual celebration of this intermediate rite for the Masses and 
other functions of Holy Week is easy enough. The deacon acts as he 
would at solemn Mass and also, to the extent necessary or possible, 
performs the duties of subdeacon. If this concession from the Holy See 
is acted upon, it can be of great practical usefulness in the United 
States, where many parishes have a single assistant in addition to the 
pastor or where it is possible to secure the services of one additional 
priest. In many places it might be possible to obtain the services of a 
deacon for Holy Week where an additional priest would not be 
available. 

Although the rite “with deacon only” helps to lighten the burden 
of the lengthy services for the celebrating priest, its purpose is much 
more significant. It helps to distinguish clearly—- almost as clearly 
as solemn Mass does—the special priestly offices at Mass from those 
which the celebrant must sometimes perform (like singing the gospel) 
in default of the sacred minsiter. This is of course an application of the 
principle called the “differentiation of function” or the “distribution 
of roles.” For the background of the “Mass with deacon,” see the ar- 
ticle by Father A. Bugnini, C.M., in WorsHiIp, XXXII (1958), 459-463. 

Frederick R. McManus 


COMMUNICATIONS 


SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 


To the Editor : —— In our secondary college (high school level) in Eastern 
Nigeria, Mass-serving is part of the course for first year students. Our 
350 boys are, therefore, all Mass servers. We thus found it easy to intro- 
duce participation to the third degree of the September 1958 Instruction 
at our Sunday Mass. A trained senior student gives the commentary. We 
still have to solve the problem of our “look-on” weekday Masses — the 
complication consists in the fact that Masses are celebrated on the side 
altars at the same time as the boys’ Mass. 
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Recently we tried a small scale offertory procession which the boys 
found very meaningful. The college students are divided into five houses, 
each named after a patron saint. Before Mass started five offerings were 
placed on a table at the front door of the church, for all to see as they 
came in. The offerings were : a cruet of wine, a cruet of water, the large 
host, the small altar breads, and two candles. At the offertory, the five 
house captains, each wearing a badge distinctive of his “house,” walked 
up the nave and presented their gifts on behalf of their respective houses 
to the Mass servers at the altar rails, who in turn presented them to the 
celebrant. It was very simple, and took about one minute, and yet it 
brought home the idea of the offertory in a wonderful way. Of course the 
matter had been discussed in the classrooms previously. 

Christ the King College Rev. Malcolm Galt, C.S.Sp. 
Onitsha, Nigeria 


USE OF THE VERNACULAR AT MASS 


To the Editor: —It is unfortunate that Fr. McManus (Jan., 1960), 
in recommending Fr. Leonard’s The New Instruction for American 
Pastors, quotes a misleading passage written by Fr. Shawn Sheehan. 
The emphasis the passage now gets in WorsHIP will only compound the 
confusion. Father Sheehan says, “the Holy See has clearly established 
the principle that direct [i.e., Latin] liturgical participation is to be 
developed in all parishes. . . .” If he has low Mass in mind (and that 
is what the average Catholic usually attends) then where does the Holy 
See say that Latin participation “is to be developed in all parishes”? I 
surely cannot find it in the Instruction. Unquestionably using Latin is 
in itself an objectively fuller (plenior, no. 31) form of participation. 
But nowhere is there a demand for always preferring objectively fuller 
forms, regardless of the congregation’s cultural level. Indeed, one of the 
Instruction’s fine pastoral principles calls for a much different ap- 
proach: “The various ways in which the faithful can take an active 
part in the holy sacrifice of the Mass should be so directed as to... . 
accomplish the chief purpose of such participation: namely, more 
perfect worship of God and the edification of the faithful” (no. 21, 
emphasis mine). The spiritual welfare of the people must clearly be 
the guiding principle. Father Sheehan appreciates this need for under- 
standing and devotion, but he gets himself into an admittedly insolu- 
ble problem by reading into the Instruction an exclusive demand for 
Latin that is not there. 

More generally, I am thoroughly puzzled by so much recent be- 
littling of the vernacular in the U.S. The Instruction expressly and 
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repeatedly (nos. 14b, 30, 33) approves of vernacular participation. 
In fact one of its most epoch-making features is that here for the first 
time the Holy See recognizes the use of vernacular songs and prayers 
as an officially approved form of active participation in Mass (cf. the 
heading I, A, c and the inclusion thereunder of nos. 30 and 33). 

Father Sheehan’s appeal to the decree promulgating the restored 
Holy Week Order is irrelevant. The decree does state the superiority of 
liturgical rites over pious exercises, but these pious exercises are extra- 
liturgical devotions which the Instruction forbids while a liturgical 
action is going on (no. 12); they are by no means to be equated with 
vernacular songs and prayers that are genuinely adapted to the move- 
ment of the Mass and constitute an approved form of participation. 

For fuller development of these ideas, cf. Fr. Herman Schmidt’s 
penetrating commentary, Jnstructio S.C. Rituum De Musica Sacra et 
Sacra Liturgia, Cum Commentario (Gregorian University Press, Rome, 
1958). The omission of this item from Fr. McManus’ list of recom- 
mended commentaries is surprising. Its original appearance in Periodica 
cannot have escaped his canonist’s eye. He was not restricting himself 
to commentaries in English (he includes a French one), and the pas- 
toral tone of his piece suggests that he had clerical readers particularly 
in mind. Possibly he feared that American priests would shy away from 
Fr. Schmidt’s easy Latin? Si in viridi ligno haec faciunt, in arido quid 
fiet? 


Saint Charles Seminary Francis B. Sullivan, C.PP.S. 
Carthagena, Ohio 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THEOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS OF THE LITURGY. By Cyprian Vag- 
gagini, O.S.B. Translated by Leonard J. Doyle. Volume 1. The Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1959. Pp. xii-242. Cloth, $3.85. 

The awaited translation of I] Senso Teologico della Liturgia is an event 
of major importance for liturgical studies in English-speaking countries. 
Here we have filled what has long been a real need in our liturgical 
libraries: a thoroughly scientific, rigorously well-ordered study of the 
dogmatic implications of the Church’s way of worship. 

Dom Vaggagini proves himself equal to the high task he has embraced. 
Both the text of his work and the apposite documentation which he pro- 
that contributed to the estrangement. His conclusion is that the essence of 
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vides reveal him as a scholar of rare competence. He is remarkably 
conversant not only with liturgiology — this we would expect — but also 
with those areas of contemporary patrology, moral and dogmatic the- 
ology which in any way are related to the rich field he has chosen to 
explore. 

Briefly put, Vaggagini’s master idea is this: the worship of the Church 
teaches us the absolute necessity of conforming to the objective plan of 
salvation established by God. To contemplate this plan, to understand 
deeply the means God has established for its realization, and, finally, to 
let ourselves be formed by these means: this is the Christian’s program 
for spiritual growth and perfection. “Actually as revelation teaches, what 
God asks of each man is not that he lead the religious life which seems 
best to him, but that he lead a religious life which will be a personal, 
sincere response to objective realities, according to rules which God 
Himself has established” (p. 156). 

Before listing and developing the “divine rules of salvation,” the author 
devotes almost a hundred pages to the necessary task of defining the 
nature and function of the liturgy. Here he gives us divisions and dis- 
tinctions aplenty but always in view of a more exact understanding of the 
truth. The whole is never obscured by the attention he gives to the parts; 
for it is clear that he analyzes in order to synthesize. Professional theolo- 
gians will be grateful for these carefully worded pages. Vaggagini speaks 
the precise language which they themselves employ ; and they will follow 
him with ease and enjoyment. 

It is in Part 2 that we come to the “rules of salvation,” the general 
laws of the divine economy in the world. The first of these, the Jaw of 
objectivity, is the most all-embracing and the most important of all. It 
is the “master idea” of which we have spoken. The liturgy recalls and 
sacramentally reactualizes for us the objective redemptive events of sal- 
vation history. It proclaims, therefore, the principles that, in complete 
independence of our subjective opinions and personal reactions, govern 
the divinely determined relations between God and man. To be religious 
is to know and reverently to embrace these laws. There is no other way. 
The second law, that of Christological and Trinitarian dialectic of salva- 
tion, describes concretely the way by which God comes to us and by 
which we must return to Him: from the Father, through Christ, in the 
Holy Spirit, to the Father. To this principle proclaimed by the liturgy 
we must conform, in prayer and in the complete orientation of our lives 
as Christians. The remaining four laws are really implied within this last. 
They are : the law of the single liturgist and of the single liturgy ; the law 
of salvation in community; the law of the Incarnation; and, finally, the 
law of the cosmic universality of the kingdom of God. 
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Part 2 concludes with a detailed study not of a positive “law of salva- 
tion” but of the objective conditions under which salvation is achieved. 
For the liturgy reminds us that, until Christ returns, this world is and will 
be the scene of a bitter struggle between two cities, the city of God and 
that of Satan, each engaged in a conflict unto death for the souls of men. 
Should we be inclined to favor the suppression of the abundant references 
to Satan and the frequent exorcisms in the liturgy, we would do well to 
read and ponder this chapter. 

We have hardly more than indicated the outline of this important 
book. The reader must discover for himself its manifold riches. For rich 
it is, with information and with the wisdom of personal reflection. In 
our opinion, for example, the author’s study of the Christological and 
Trinitarian dialectic of salvation should be required collateral reading in 
every Catholic college and seminary. It is a magistral exposition of the 
two ways in which the Church has viewed the mystery of the Godhead, 
the earlier, dynamic approach (the Trinity in its relation to the world) 
and the later, static approach (the Trinity in Itself). So, too, the author’s 
treatment of the liturgy and the law of salvation in community should be 
read and reread by all those whose heavy responsibility it is to “build up 
the Body of Christ,” especially by those who are engaged in the forma- 
tion of our future priests and religious. 

At the Notre Dame Conference last summer the seminary professors 
met to discuss the need of utilizing the liturgy as a locus theologicus in 
courses of dogmatic theology. Here is a book that they and their students 


should “take up and read.” We wish it the widest possible diffusion. 
St. Patrick’s Seminary Frank B. Norris, S.S. 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


AFTER NINE HUNDRED YEARS. The Background of the Schism be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Churches. By Yves Congar, O.P. Fordham 
University Press, New York. 1959. Pp. x—150. Cloth, $4.50. 

The staff of Fordham University Press and that of the Russian Center 
of Fordham University have earned the gratitude of the Christian world 
in putting this thought-provoking and stimulating study at the disposal 
of those who read only English. The author, professor of theology at 
Saulchoir and founder and director of Unam Sanctam, has made a note- 
worthy contribution to the longed for reconciliation of East and West. 
He masterfully shows how the Schism of 1054 had been long prepared by 
numerous influences and was further embittered by continued mutual 
misunderstanding. The schism was in the making as early as the fourth 
century and was consummated by a progressive estrangement. Father 
Congar’s aim is to suggest a few facets of an interpretation of its historical 
reality. Thus he sketches the political, cultural, and ecclesiological factors 
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the schism lies in the acceptance of the estrangement, a state of mind that 
must be exorcised by divine charity, urging mutual understanding, 
respect, and love. To this reader he seems to have indicated that the most 
profound question keeping the schism alive is the existence of two rival 
theories of the Church, based, as the author shows, not on dogma but on 
differing canonical traditions. Further preparatory studies should con- 
centrate on this question in order to clear up the difficulties that impede 
reunion. Each side must do everything possible to understand and love 
the other and to make itself understood and loved. The West must give 
proof of a true sympathy and warm esteem toward the East, which in 
turn must display a genuine openmindedness toward what is irreversible 
in the fact of the papal primacy. Neither side has fully accepted the 
separation, and efforts for mutual understanding have already made 
some progress, notably in regard to the doctrinal import of Filioque, 
once considered the essential point. There is no reason why the ecclesio- 
logical problem cannot also be explained and understood, if charity 
presides over the discussions. Father Congar’s book is a trail-blazer; 
may he and others of equal competence see this work to fruition. 
Belmont Abbey Nullius Anselm Biggs, O.S.B. 
Belmont, N.C. 


ECUMENICAL COUNCILS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. An Histor- 
ical Outline. By Hubert Jedin. Herder and Herder, New York. 1960. Pp. 


254. Cloth, $3.95. 
Dom Ernest Graf is the translator of this volume, entitled in the 


original Kleine Konziliengeschichte. It has the special merit of not treat- 
ing each council as though it had no connection with the general 
unfolding of the Church’s history. The necessary background of the 
several assemblies and the relationship between successive councils, when 
such existed, are concisely provided, and the events at the councils are 
given in some detail, especially from the time of Constance. The question 
of the convocation of the early councils is properly explained, as is also 
the problem of the human and the divine in these gatherings. The re- 
viewer would gladly recommend the book except for the amazing num- 
ber of errors of one sort or another, some of which will be mentioned. 
Constantius II is called Constantine (pp. 22 f.). Gregory Nazianzen suc- 
ceeded, not Macedonius, but Demophilus (25). Cyril of Alexandria was 
commissioned by Celestine I to summon Nestorius to recant (31). The 
reference on page 40 to “an” Epistola dogmatica of Leo I might lead one 
to conclude that it is not the letter mentioned on page 38. The Macarius 
who was prominent at the Sixth Council was patriarch of Antioch, not of 
Alexandria (47). The emperor who deposed Photius in 867 was Basil I 
(56 f.). In the account of the Photian affair the question of Bulgaria is 
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lightly treated (56) and there is no mention of the papal approval given 
to the acts of the Council of 879-880. The explanation of the Schism of 
1054 (59) is entirely unsatisfactory. On page 62 it is stated that Gregory 
VI fought “against simony, lay investiture and clerical celibacy.” The 
pontificate of Paschal II began in 1099 (65). Lateran I was the Ninth 
Council, and in 1123 the Lateran Palace had been the papal residence for 
only 800 years (67). Roger II of Sicily is called Robert (69), while 
Innocent III is called Honorius (80 and 230). It was Gregory IX, not 
Innocent IV, who tried to convoke a council in 1241 (84). The pontifi- 
cate of Boniface VIII should hardly be referred to as the period when 
the papacy reached the apex of its power (94). In 1393 Charles VI, and 
not his father, was king of France (109). Constantinople fell in 1453 
(134). The reunion of 1442 was with the Monophysites of Egypt (134). 
Cossart (241) and Mann (250) are misspelled, and Butler is not named 
as the author of The Vatican Council (250). The doctrine defined at 
Ephesus (251) was not merely that of the divine maternity. Leo II was 
pope from 682 to 683 (251). The Eighth Council began in 869, two years 
after the death of Nicholas I (252). On page 254 the date of the final 
period of Trent is omitted. So many errors in a book of this sort are 
inexcusable. 

Belmont Abbey Nullius Anselm Biggs, O.S.B. 
Belmont, N.C. 


CHILDREN AND PRIEST AT MASS. By Hubert McEvoy, S.J. Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh, 1959. Pp. 95. Illus. Cloth, 5s. 
Before writing the review, I gave this book to school children and also 


got the opinion of a grade school teacher. I report here our joint findings. 

Children and Priest at Mass has beautiful photographs for illustrations. 
Only two criticisms were noted : 

a) “They all look like they need haircuts!” (I explained that we 
have to allow for a difference in hairstyles in England and America.) 

b) “That little girl (taking holy water) is going into church with no 
hat on.” 

As far as the text is concerned, we all agreed that the explanations of 
the various prayers and actions of the Mass were excellent, especially for 
younger children. The devotional motivation is good too, being liturgi- 
cally grounded, and at the same time simple enough for children in 
primary grades to understand. It should prove valuable to teachers who 
are introducing small children to the missal and to correct deportment 
at Mass. 

I would question the value of unison recitation of the suggested prayers 
during Mass. I do not know what the custom is in Britain but our chil- 
dren in Catholic schools are introduced to the missal not later than the 
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fourth grade. Most of them have daily missals and know how to use 
them. They follow the liturgical year through the Mass, something which 
does not appear in this book. 

I would say this book is a good teacher’s tool for introduction to the 
missal but not for use as a prayerbook at Mass. 
Academy of the Holy Angels Sister Jean Patrice, C.S.J. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE MASS IN MEDITATION. By Theodor Schnitzler. Translated by Rt, 
Rev. Msgr. Rudolph Kraus. Volume II. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1960. Pp. ix-317. Cloth, $4.50. 
This volume completes the set which students and lovers of the liturgy 


of the Mass welcomed in 1959 (see WorsHip, March 1960, pp. 230- 
232). Equal to the former volume in theological and meditational ap- 
proach, as well as in format and price, its fulness of treatment lends it 
the perfection of a new and fine instrument of spiritual and pastoral life. 
Interesting is the grouping of elements, which lead up to and from the 
Canon (the Canon formed the subject of commentary in the first vol- 
ume), and which help to unify or simplify those elements. So for example 
he ranges the Kyrie, Gloria, and oration with the “great entrance” idea. 
The kissing of the altar, veneration of relics, incensation, and Dominus 
Vobiscum together produce a common impression. Particularly valuable 
is the final chapter called “The Mass and Life,” wherein we find the Mass 
exploited for spirituality. 
St. John’s Abbey Paschal Botz, O.S.B. 


SCHOOLS AND THE MEANS OF EDUCATION. By Willis D. Nutting. 
Fides Publishers, Notre Dame, Ind. 1959. Pp. 126. Cloth, $3.95. 
THE CATHOLIC DIMENSION IN HIGHER EDUCATION. By Justus 
George Lawler. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1959. Pp. xxviii-302. 
Cloth, $3.95. 

Mr. Nutting’s book is an interesting combination of two divergent 


elements. On the one hand it contains the pointed observations of a 
dedicated teacher and a true academic mind; on the other, it introduces 
a good measure of grocery-store philosophy which is quite wholesome 
but never really touches the essence of things. The author’s observations 
on “life adjustment,” on “unofficial teachers” and on athletics are very 
well taken, and the summary chapter on the role of the school is exceed- 
ingly fair and well-balanced, in spite of some of the things said earlier in 
the book. The autobiographical chapters on the family and the neighbor- 
hood, however, will be of little assistance in the case of those who simply 
do not have the opportunity for such education. The book will neverthe- 
less serve a good purpose if it makes its essential point: that formal 
educational institutions are not the best means of education for the young, 
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and sometimes are not the best means of education even for the things 
they profess to do. 

We have come to expect from Mr. Lawler a sound philosophical 
approach by a true Christian humanist, and his latest work is not a 
disappointment. The discussion may be considered an enlargement upon 
Msgr. Ellis’ devastating essay on Catholic scholarship of a few years ago; 
but Mr. Lawler is not attempting to add fuel to the fire. He is evaluating 
Catholic higher education in as objective a manner as one can, and he 
finds much that is commendable even while its deficiencies become more 
clear. His explanation for the lack of scholarship among religious teach- 
ers is excellent, and his consideration of the role of the lay professor is 
thoughtful and convincing. Some of these ideas have appeared in his 
earlier writings, but they stand forth more strongly in the present context. 
This reviewer would like to add one other factor to the explanation of 
the lack of scholarship: that religious do not have the incentive which is 
provided for lay persons by tenure, salary and external income or honors. 

Probably the weakest chapter of the book — through no fault of the 
author — is that which concerns Thomism. Like the Church, the author 
firmly believes that we must have Thomism as a basis, but he rightly 
wants to reduce the hazards of it. In our present situation, this is some- 
thing like trying to swallow a harmless amount of strychnine: it is pos- 
sible, but not recommended to everyone. But he is well-advised to take 
the problem into consideration, for it is basic, and perhaps his observa- 
tions will produce a self-examination on the part of those who hold the 
only key to the solution, the Thomists themselves. 

Perhaps the best part of the book is the challenging chapter on the 
mission of Catholic scholarship. This is Lawler at his best, and somewhat 
puts to shame the great army of priests and religious who have been so 
long engaged in education and have so rarely produced such a fine con- 
sideration of the implications of true Catholic scholarship. Sometimes 
the author’s honesty and his desire for completeness lead him into side 
issues which weaken his main argument; but this book should establish 
him as a sound leader in the field of Catholic educational philosophy. 
St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


THE PRIMACY OF CHARITY IN MORAL THEOLOGY. By Gérard 
Gilleman, S.J. Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1959. Pp. xxxviii—420. 
Cloth, $5.50. 

Following in the wake of a series of criticisms directed, among other 


things, against the unsatisfactory character of contemporary textbooks of 
moral theology, the reputed underprivileged and impoverished “step- 
child” of the sacred sciences, there have appeared a number of fresh 
approaches. All of them intend to stay arm’s-length away from being a 
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“science of mortal sin,” “canonico-moral treatise,” “ text of moral-ethics,” 
etc., which latter approaches are accused of having gradually attenuated 
the stature of moral theology. Among the newer attempts was a thesis 
written in 1947 in the Institut Catholique of Paris which won the warm 
approval of the faculty there. Reworked and published in book form in 
1952, its popularity increased and it went through several editions. Under 
its original title, Le primat de la charité en théologie morale, it offered an 
approach to moral theology from the aspect of the unifying virtue of 
charity, a universal informing principle of all moral acts, and was a more 
successful and methodological work of several using the like theme. It 
was not until 1959 that the English edition appeared. 

At this late date, a review of the book’s merits and deficiencies would 
seem to be superfluous, since eminent theological periodicals investigated 
its worth shortly after the appearance of the first edition,! and its bril- 
liance is everywhere acknowledged. Nonetheless, the attention of Wor- 
SHIP readers is called to the third section, the “practical part,” where the 
author treats of the sacramental attitude, a derivative of charity, and a 
consideration fully in keeping with the author’s intent to describe charity 
in its full role in the life of the Christian. He underlines the Eucharist 
correctly as being the center of the sacramental life and an essential 
element to an integral moral life: 

“According to St. Thomas, a Christian cannot belong to the mystical 
body of Christ by charity without having, at least implicitly in voto, a 
reference to the Eucharist, the sacramentum caritatis. Our charity is 
necessarily connected with the Eucharist, and implants in us an ontologi- 
cal need for the sacramental help essential to any normal moral life. . 
Charity is possible only because the Eucharist, sacramentum caritatis, 
exists in the Church” (pp. 231 f.). 

He points out, then, the relevance of the liturgy to moral life: “It is 
highly desirable that the liturgical practice be re-adapted to this fullness 
of sacramental life so that Christians may become conscious of the vital 
necessity of sacraments in their moral life” (p. 233). 

The author’s efforts to achieve an ideal and properly directed unity in 
moral theology thus finds, justifiably enough, full place for due considera- 
tion of the sacramental life. In his general conclusion he reminds the 
reader that his full effort was directed at the presentation of moral doc- 
trine as being at once “Christian, ontological and sacramental” (p. 348). 

Since this third section is the concluding one of three, the other two 

*Cf. e.g., R. Carpentier, “Vers une morale de la charité,” Gregorianum, 
1953, pp. ev) f.; André Godin, “Le primat de la charité: Psychological and 
Educational Considerations on a Book by Rev. Fr. G. Gilleman, S.J.,” 


Lumen Vitae, 1954, pp. 569 ff.; Francis Clark, “The Challenge to Moral 
Theology,” Clergy Review, 1953, pp. 214 ff. 
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being historical and speculative (major section), a full reading of the 
author’s development would be desirable to grasp his complete and 


original approach. 
St. John’s Abbey Charles Henry, O.S.B. 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. By Jean de Fabréques. Translated by Rosemary 
Haughton. Hawthorn Books, Inc., New York. 1959. Vol. 54 of the 20th 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. Pp. 109. Cloth, $2.95. 

The author of this primarily theological treatise on marriage is the 
present editor of La France Catholique, one of the leading French 
Catholic weeklies. In presenting original insights into the theology and 
spirituality of marriage he draws upon the Church Fathers, modern 
spiritual writers, and even existentialists like Sartre and Simone Weil. 
Rarely does one see, as in this volume, quotations on marriage from other 
and earlier popes than Pius XI and Leo XIII, who wrote encyclicals on 
the subject. The author also draws from the inspirational addresses given 
weekly by Pope Pius XII to newlyweds for almost four years during the 
second world war. Chapter III on “Eros and Agape” is by far the best. 
The book also contains a fine discussion on the purposes of marriage. 
Particularly enlightening is the clarification it gives concerning the dis- 
pute which arose concerning the hierarchy of purposes as a result of 
Pius XI’s encyclical in 1930. This treatise shows how theological writers, 
who maintained that the primary purpose of marriage is the development 
and fulfilment of personality, misunderstood the Pope. 

Whatever the author means by calling Freud “the purifyer of sex” is 
not evident (p. 23). In the light of the current contraceptive birth control 
movement, more than one reader will find it difficult to agree with the 
statement that the 20th century will not accept the doctrine of absolute 
materialism in sexuality (p. 25). Unless one understands “what” for 
“that,” the footnote on page 27 does not make sense. Again, “legitimate” 
should read “valid” in the footnote on page 31, if the quotation from Leo 
XIII is not to be misleading. More serious, the data given in footnote 11 
on page 69 on the physical basis of rhythm is inaccurate; he cites a 1936 
source, which bears the wrong date in the ten-item selected bibliography 
at the end. “Suburban slums” is another unfortunate term; Americans 
will wonder where these are (p. 25). 

Despite these criticisms, this is a book worth reading for anyone 
interested in a better understanding of love, sex, and the vocation of 
Christian marriage. 

St. John’s Abbey Paul Marx, O.S.B. 
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Witnesses of the Gospel 


by Henry Panneel 


Without departing from the traditional interpretations of the 
Gospels, Henry Panneel has written a book which portrays the 
life of Christ in an original and vital fashion. Each chapter 
presents a particular episode in the life of Christ as seen and 
experienced by some person who was actually there. By supplying 
details which were not recorded in the Gospels, the author 
breathes such vitality into the various witnesses that their testi- 
mony achieves a startling realism. 


Not only are the actual events recorded, but the witnesses 
describe their own personal reactions to them. With unusual in- 
sight and great delicacy of feeling he adapts himself to the charac- 
ter of each witness, ranging from simplicity and delightful humor 
to lyricism and pathos. He captivates the reader with his profound 
realism and edifies him with his brief reflections. $3.75 


At your bookstore, or from 


17 S. Broadway 








msgr. j. d. CONWAY 
WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT MORALS 


The third volume* of Msgr. Conway’s popular question-and-answer 
trilogy on the problems of modern Catholicism. You'll find readable 
and dependable answers to the questions most people ask about: 
natural law, original sin, scruples, temptation, a just war, nuclear test- 
ing, gossip, "and many other timely and timeless topics. 

*BY THE SAME AUTHOR: “What They Ask about the Church” and 


“What They Ask About Marriage.” 
$4.95 (April 15) 


mary perkins RYAN and rev. c. a. BOUMAN 
KEY TO THE MISSAL 


Two noted liturgists have combined to write a brilliant commentary on 
the main themes of the missal. Arranged according to the Liturgical 
Year, this book is also a valuable key to understanding the Sacred 
Liturgy and the Church Year. With discussion questions. 


$2.95 (May 15) 


at all bookstores 
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